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FRANKLIN 


Does it pay to own a heavy 
automobile ? 


Figure it out, Get the weights of a dozen of the best-known 5-passenger 
touring-cars. See them weighed yourself. The 5-passenger Franklin Type D 
weighs under 2200 pounds. The other makes weigh on the average a third more. 

That means they use up a third more horse-power, a third more gasoline, 2 
and a third more tires, doing the same work as Type D. More gasoline than 
that, because the air-cooled Franklin engine gets more power out of the gasoline. 

Another thing: There is less strain on Type D—or any Franklin. 
The Franklin does not jolt and rack itself. It Jasts longer, It has 4 full- 
elliptic springs and a laminated wood frame. It has no water-cooling weight 
and complication. It is easy to ride in; easy to handle, strong, and sate. 
You can use all the power. The Franklin carries the same load on American 
roads further in a day than any heavy automobile. 

The price of Type D is $2850, yet in six months it costs less than a heavy automobile bought 
at a considerably lower price. 

The Franklin Type G family touring car at $1850 and weighing 1600 pounds does more 
work and costs less to use than any 2000-pound automobile. The 6-cylinder, 7-passenger 
Franklin Type H costing $4000 weighs only 2600 pounds and is more economical to maintain 


than the average 5-passenger, 4-cylinder machine. 
With a heavy automobile you cannot get the benefit of the excessive operating cost. 


Is it good business to pay for useless weight ? 


Write for the catalogue describing Franklin models. 


H H FRANKLIN MFG. CO. Syracuse N Y 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 





No. 20110— Karpen Louis 
XV three-piece suite,French 
Walnut or gilt, imported silk 
brocade damask. 


This beautiful Louis-Quinze design, as produced by Karpen, retains all of od 
excellent characteristics of this most important period of F rench classic furniture, 
It is one of over 500 suites and pieces illustrated and described in the 64-page 


Karpen Style Book “S A” 


which will be sent you free on request. This interesting book is more than a 
catalog. It is the only true guide to correct styles, and tells you how to know ~ 
genuine grain leather trom the cheap, split and imitations so much used. It tells 
you how to detect frauds and make-shifts skillfully concealed in upholstered 
furniture by unscrupulous makers —and how to know 


Guaranteed 


Karpen Upholtered F Urniture 


You should write for Style Book ‘‘S A’’ today for your protection —for its suggestions. 
Karpen furniture is the only upholstered furniture that is trade-marked and guaranteed. 
Karpen springs are U. S. Government standard. There is no uphol- ¢ 
stered furniture made that can compare with Karpen’s in style, con- Karpen 
struction, beauty, comfort or lasting qualities. 


Write today, mention your dealer’s name and we will author- 
ize him to give you a special introductory price. 


S. Karpen @ Bros. (272 Bist: Sve. 





Guaranteed 
Uphol stered 


|Furnil\re 


TypeG 
Family Touring Car, $1850 
Weight 1600 pounds 





No. 90289— Karpen Couch; framework of solid Cuban mahogany ; 
filling; finest quality hair drawings; Genuine Karpen leather, 
beautifully upholstered; remarkably handsome and comfortable. 


























-Indian Motocycle- 


Macsetu —lamp-chim- 
neys fit any situation as 
they do any burner— 
perfectly. 

The reasonable cost 
makes them not too 
good for the ordinary 


kitchen lamp. 

Their su perior quali- The WUREANS bes always encelled all others in speed, 
i , ae 1, reliability, hill climbing in every tie 
ties make them the only ~ 3a = 5 | tion. Durable. Up to date. Special Cat. K tells 


chimney fit for the costly HENDEE M’F’G CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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SURBRUG'S 
ARCADIA 

















MIXTURE 


The tobacco with a regret. 
The regret is that you have wasted so many 
years before you began smoking ARCADIA, 


HARRAH AMD Sw 


parlor lamp. 

There is no burner 
made that I have not 
studied and fitted with a 


VIOI IN of Smooth, 
Fine Tone 

The purchase of a violin is an important thing. 
Why not get the best musical value to be had? 


The Lyon & Healy Cremonatone Violin is world- 
famous, and if you will read its history you will 
understand why it excels 
all imitations and why solo- 
ists every- where gladly 
pay its price, which is $100. 
The Student Violin is also the leader in its class 
—price $15. Let us send you our Musical Hand- 


I put my name on all 
lamp-chimneys I make 3 ae book, which tells all about violins and all other 
They will not break from Bex aa ‘ . 3 musical instruments. 312 pages, 1100 illustrations. 
nag \ goth Sages || LYON & HEALY 


95 Adams Street, CHICAGO 


The great brotherhood of pipe smokers, who ap- 
preciate a soothing and meditative pipe, and are 
trying to find a tobacco that satisfies Pertectly, 
will find their ideal in ARCADIA MIXTURE, 

If you have never had the luxury of smoking 
ARCADIA 


1 we will 
SEND 10 CENT pont pO 
If you are a devotee send us a eulogy. 


THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., New York 


chimney to get the best 
possible results from that 
particular burner. 
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My Lamp-Chimney Catalogue is 
full of practical suggestions about 
lamps and chimneys and wicks and 
oils, and how to keep them in order. 
It tells which chimney will give the 
best light on every kind of lamp. It 
saves a great deal of bother and pair of tires from anyone at any price Wl 
money. I gladly mail it, free, to any you write for our large talog an 


“a. - F )\ f Nh ee , 
. : fe ‘ mea AMT Oe learn our wonderful proposition on first 
one who writes for it. Address : ‘ gs } : j HREM sample bicycle inet oe town. 


everywhere are 

Rider Agents OoU3 07 vig 

money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
‘e Sell cheaper than any other factory. 


4 
We Ship on Approval 
without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1908 model bicycles. 

Do not buy @ 
Factory Prices (oc 'c « 
Chapped Hands, Chafing 
and all skin troubles. .. , »,,,,, 
higher in price perhaps than 
imitations, but a reason for it.” 
Delightful after shaving and 
after bathing. Sold everywhere, 
or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the -Brakes, single wheels, 
original). Sample free. | . repairs and’ sundries at half usual prices. 
Gerhard Mennen Company, Newark, N. J. . ppp — oo.’ Dene 6.60 Onr0 G0 
Tie santos ” A Rice Farm In S. W. Louisiana, near By new catalog No. 21 shewing Flags in colors and 2 woe 
R. R., means big profits. ustrating every necessity for outfitting 
4 9 ’ Secured by 
Owner of 500 fine acres 
CLARK S 40 Tours to EUROPE well improved, with growing crop, will sell now for $18,000, Motor Boats and Yachts Patents of Value Patent Experts 


Most comprehensive and attractive ever offered. one-third cash, balance easy terms. Rare bargain. Address § cont Free, Reliable goods, low prices, prompt delivery. Skilful and conscientious services. Pamphlet free. 
a] FRANK C, CLARK, Times Building, New York. } Geo. H. Heafford, 277 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. HOPKINS, 119 Chambers Street, New York E. T. & J. F. BRANDENBURG, Washington, D. C. 
(.) 
bS 
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MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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The Only Logical Summer Underwear For Men 


@ The cool comfort—the easy fit—the real satisfaction to be 
had by wearing “Porosknit” underwear makes the summer 
heat bearable. Close woven fabrics smother the body, 
but “ Porosknit” (the open-work underwear) “lets the body 
breathe”— allows free circulation of air to the pores of the skin. 
@ One very vital thing to remember is the “ Porosknit™ label 
—it’s sewed on the neck band and drawer band of every 
genuine “ Porosknit" garment. It’s important because there 
are very disappointing imitations of “ Porosknit” that you 








want to avoid. There is only one “ Porosknit.” 


““Porosknit"’ underwear comes in 


jong dowwe short sleeve and athletic 
and ankle length and knee length 


wers —50 cents the garment. 


G “*Porosknit" ion Suits for Men—$/.00. If you can’t find 
a , ae lak jon 


Porosknit,”’ write for our booklet “* 


Inside 


CHALMERS KNITTING CO., 1 Washington St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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S. & W. HAMMERLESS 
SAFETY 

Made in 32 and 38 Cal., 3%, 334, 
4, 5 and 6-in. barrels, pearl or 
hard rubber stocks; Penetration 3 
to 4% %-in. pine boards. The best 

Trev: lor house or pocket. 
Patented Safety Lever positively pre- 
vente sccidentel Gecherge. Light, 
quick and accurate. Atall good stores. 


@ The man who buys a revolver on the principle that 
“a dollar saved is a dollar earned” is twin-brother to 
the man who “didn’t know it was loaded.” 


@ When you buy a revolver remember there are two kinds of revolvers, “the 
best material, best workmanship kind,” and the other kind. 

@ The first costs you a little more than the latter, but if a hand with five fingers 
is worth more to you than a hand with three, the few dollars difference is the 
cheapest accident insurance you can get. 


@ The safest way to buy revolver safety is to buy a 
SMITH & WESSON—safest because built safest, 
inside as well as out. 


@ You pay more for the SMITH & WESSON than pone pans saad 
for the other kinds because the SMITH & WESSON of the revolver 
costs more to make than most revolvers sell for. But | 27°" ie how-pistol 
when you buy a SMITH & WESSON you buy real re- to the perfect weap- 
volver value—real safety value for every dollar it costs. 


on of today. This 
book tells you what 

SMITH & WESSON 
35 STOCKBRIDGE STREET, 





Write Today 


for our beautifully 
illustrated book — 
“The Revolver”— 
which gives the his- 


you should know 
about a revolver. 
Send for it now, 











SPRINGFIELD, MASS. IT'S FREE. 
Pacific Coast Branch: 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

















Wear Insured Sox 


Are your socks insured? 
We insure “ Holeproof ’’ Sox. 
Here is our guarantee — 

“If ‘ Holeproof’ Sox come to holes 
or darns within six months, we will re- 
place them absolutely free of charge.” 

Genuine “ Holeproof’’ Sox always 

bear the “‘ Holeproof"’ Trade-mark 
(see cut). Look for this trade-mark. 


Holeproof Sox 


Socks without are not genuine ‘‘ Holeproof.” 

“ Holeproof ” Sox are so good that, if we had to 
replace many of them, we would be out of business 
in a year. 

We have been making—and guaranteeing — 
“ Holeproof”’ Sox for ten years (we are the original 
makers of ‘“‘guaranteed socks’) and, during that 
time, we have grown from nothing to one of the 
largest sock-knitting concerns in the world. 

,We know that ‘ Holeproof"’ Sox ouélast the 
six months’ rantee. 

_And—as “ Holeproof”’ Sox do not wear out in 
six months, and are whole at the end of that time, 
they are then better than socks of the kinds that 
g0 to pieces in a few weeks. 

. ' Holeproof” Sox are sold only in boxes contain- 
ing six pairs of a single size — assorted colors or 
all one color, as you prefer—and colors are black, 


Holeproof Hosiery Company, 90 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


light and dark tan, pearl gray and navy blue, in 
medium and light weight—sizes 9% to 12. 

You can buy from your dealer or direct from us, 
and the price is always $2.00 for a box of six pairs. 

Ask for genuine ‘‘ Holeproof”’ Sox and, if your 
dealer does not have them, send us your order, Pin 
to it a Two Dollar bill for each box of socks 
desired (or remit in any convenient way), specify 
the size you wish —also colors and weight —and 


we will fill your order promptly. 
We pay the transportation 
charges, so that ‘‘ Holeproof"’ 
Sox cost you the same 
whether you buy fromus or 
from your dealer. 
Ordera boxof*‘ Hole- 
proof” Sox todayand 
write for our little 
book, *‘ How to 
Make Your 
Feet Happy,” 
which we 
sen 
tpaid 
orthe 
asking. 
Address 














" The Hygienic Disinfecting Incense 


Should be burned in every home in America every day 
in the year. Its pungent, spicy fumes will reach the 


415 Fifth Avenue South, 





most remote corners and destroy every germ and odor, 
purify the air and leave a pleasing perfume in the room 
for several hours after burning. 
Incenso destroys the odors of cooking and tobacco smoke, sick-room 
and toilet-room odors, and takes the place of moth balls in the closets. 
If you have never used Incenso, we will send you 
Introductory Offer. thie t beautiful bronze burner and a generous free 
Sample for your druggist’s name, and 10c for packing and postage. 


THE INCENSO COMPANY, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


gp a 4 Rg 
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Bee intoductory offer. 











O be in style this 
season you should 
wear tan oxfords. Ifyou 
would be comfortable as 
well as stylish—if you want 
your shoes to wear well and to 
retain their style you should wear the 


American Gentleman Shoe 


The economical buying power of the largest purchasers of leather in 
the world insures the best quality of leather; the economical manufactur- 
ing ability of the largest makers of shoes in the world guarantees the 
best quality of workmanship. 


The shoe here shown, No. 1306, isa genuine tan Russia Calf 
Blucher Oxford. Made on the ome J Belmont last, with a light 
single sole and medium extension edge, military heel. 


Write today for a free copy of our handsomely illustrated booklet. A complete 


guide to men’s stylish footwear. ; 
Hamilton, Brown Shoe Co. 
St. Louis 




















THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Gold Dust 


is the greatest cleanser and labor-saver ever known. It is a vegetable-oil soap, ground 
into a smooth, golden powder. It dissolves instantly in hot or cold, hard or soft water, 
produces its own lather and does all the hard part of the task without your assistance. 


For washing dishes, scrubbing floors and doors, cleaning pots and pans, 
bath room pipes, refrigerators, oil cloth, silverware, polishing brass work, 
washing clothes, softening hard water and making the finest soft soap, it 
will be found invaluable by any housewife who wishes to spare her back 
and save her time, 


“Let the GOLD DUST Twins do your work” 
















Fairy Soap 


is the ideal soap for toilet and bath. It lathers freely; it floats; the oval cake just fits 
the hand, it agrees with the most delicate skin. Its purity is proven by its whiteness. 
FAIRY SOAP is white (and stays white) because made only from highest grade _ma- 
terials —choice edible products, with not a particle of coloring matter or adulterant of 
any kind. 

Pay what price you will, you can find no purer, more convenient or more satisfac- 
tory soap for the toilet and bath than Fairy Soap—the white, oval floating cake at 5c. 
Use it once and you'll use it always. 


“Have You a Little ‘Fairy’ in Your Home”? 





















THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Makers, Chicago 





Sunny Monday Laundry Soap 


. Why usea laundry soap containing from twenty to forty per cent rosin (which all yellow laundry 
soaps do) when you can get SUNNY MONDAY LAUNDRY SOAP *(N. R.), a white soap made from 
high grade materials without an ounce of rosin? 

SUNNY MONDAY LAUNDRY SOAP *(N., R.)— because of this rosinless feature and its remark- 
able dirt-starting qualities which save rubbing—will make your clothes last twice as long as they would 
with the use of other laundry soap. Isn’t this saving worth your while? 

SUNNY MONDAY LAUNDRY SOAP *(N. R) is especially valuable for the washing of woolens, 
flannels and the finest fabrics, as it will not shrink them. Gleaeaber, it can be used with equal success 
in hard, soft, cold, hot or boiling water. : 


*(N.R.)—Means ‘‘No Rosin.”” SUNNY MONDAY LAUNDRY SOAP contains 
no rosin, Rosin is an adulterant and will rot and ruin clothes. Because it is 
all soap, one bar of SUNNY MONDAY LAUNDRY SOAP will do the work 
of two bars of any other laundry soap. 
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mic KELLY 


He Discusses the Diplomatic Deal Against Teddy 


* MORE I read,’’ exclaimed Big Kelly, 
throwing down a paper from the headlines 
of which such names as “ Harriman’’ and 

“Morgan” and ‘‘ Rockefeller” glared forth—“Th’ 
more 1 read of th’ doin’s of these rich guys, 
th’ more I begin to think that th’ makin’ of a 
mutt lurks in every million dollars. Say, they 
don’t know how to pick up a hand an’ play it, 
after it’s been dealt ’em.”’ 

Be it known that Doloran’s is a local Delphi; 
Big Kelly its oracle. From the tripod, namely 
his usual chair in Doloran’s most comfortable 
comer, Big Kelly, in moments of neighborhood 
darkness and a perturbation of politics, speaks 
wisely for the common guidance and good. 

“What them high rollers lacks,’’ continued Big 
Kelly,“is diplomacy. Likewise, their millions of 
dough appear to benumb their wits; their general 
ignorance is something fierce. Take ’em off Wall 
Street an’ mix ’em up with anything except a 
stock-ticker, an’ they can’t tell a typewriter 
from a cash register. It gets to be a case of 
sittin’ on th’ tables an’ eatin’ off th’ chairs; they'll 

themselves in wrong an’ stay there from 
start to finish. 

“Now, if some poor party was to go crabbin’ 
his own game th’ way they do, his friends’d 
about order a sawbones to examine his : 
head; an’ th’ next news you'd hear, that 
poor party’d be in th’ observation ward 
at Bellevoo, whilin’ away th’ time till a 
certificate could be made out to send him 
to Bloomin’dale as an incurable, cuttin’ 
paper dolls. Take it from me, they’d put th’ smother on him by showin’ he had bats in 
his belfry, an’ that th’ bats had built nests an’ come to stay. It would be his jiblets 
f'r th’ padded cell, an’ a guardjeen f'r th’ property.” 

“What be yez talkin’ about, Kell?’ asked old Timmy from over behind one of 
those giant beakers of beer that are the joy of the Bowery. 

“About th’ way Morgan, an’ Harriman, an’ th’ Standard Oil bunch, an’ th’ balance 
of that fur-lined push don’t get along with Teddy. AsI say, the big thing they’re shy 
on is diplomacy.” 

“Diplom’cy?” repeated old Timmy, cocking a sage eye like a crow looking into a 
jug. “That's phwat, in th’ ould day, Fatty Walsh says Hughey Grant was shy on. 
It’s whin Hughey’s Mayor, down be th’ City Hall.” 

“Diplomacy,” continued Big Kelly, ignoring the Walsh-Grant reference, ‘‘is any 
move that lands th’ trick—see? Sometimes it’s a case of whisper; sometimes it’s 
nothin’ but noise. You wake up an’ hear somethin’; an’ you think it’s a porch-climber 
turnin’ off th’ joint. An’ at that, not knowin’ but he’s framed up with a gun, you 
don’t feel like goin’ to a clinch with him. What do you do? Well, you tosses 
mebby a dumbbell over th’ banister, an’ lets it go, bumpin’ from step to step, 

’ more row than some geezer fallin’ downstairs with th’ kitchen stove. Th’ 

racket throws a scare into th’ burglar, an’ he beats it. That’s diplomacy. 

“Also, it’s exactly what them Wall Streeters ain’t got. For nearly twenty-five 
years, ever since he goes to th’ Assembly in Albany in ’84, they’ve been tryin’ to get 
tid of Teddy; an’ for nearly twenty-five years they’ve done more’n all th’ rest to 
keep him on th’ map. Now, when Teddy was in Mulberry Street an’ th’ whole box 
of tricks with th’ p’lice, us Tammany ducks got along with him as peaceful as a 
basketful of pups. Diplomacy does it; diplomacy, an’ payin’ strict attention to 
Teddy's blind side. ‘What’s th’ use of kickin’ in th’ gate,’ says we, ‘when we know 
where a board is off th’ fence?’ 

“You remember me puttin’ young Brady on th’ Force? Teddy’s in Mulberry Street 
then. D’you think I goes wastin’ time an’ queerin’ th’ chances by tellin’ Teddy how 

passes th’ money box in Father Malachi’s church? Not on your necktie! It 

Wouldn’t have been diplomacy. That line of guff wouldn’t have caught him; he’d 
have kept on thinkin’ of somethin’ else. I gets my work in in this way: 

“Say, Commish,’ I says, as I walks in, ‘I sees th’ fight of your life last night. 
Nineteen rounds to a knockout; it’s a left hook to th’ jaw does it.’ 


AUTHOR'S NOTE-—It is worth while to say that this talk isn’t fiction. In substance, and 
in phrase, it is a report of what actually passed between a Tammany district leader, somewhat 
celebrated in his own circle for a philosophic depth, and certain of his followers. On the principle 
the one half ought to know how the other half lives, it might easily be true that the one half 
Sught to know, politically at least, how the other half feels and talks. The more, perhaps, since the 
other half never fails to cast its vote, going now and then so far indeed as to cast it several times. 
important part in politics and, through politics, in government played by such as Big Kelly and 
lowers is a sufficient reason, if one be needed, for printing this conversation down at Doloran’s. 





By Alfred Henry Lewis 


*** No!’ he says, lightin’ up like Long Acre 
Square at seven o’clock; ‘you int’rest me! Pull 
up a stool,’ says he, ‘an’ put your feet on th’ desk. 
There; now you're comfortable, go on about th’ 
fight. Who was they?’ 

“* A lad from my district named Brady,’ I says, 
‘an’a big dock-walloper from Williamsburg. You 
ought to have seen it, Commish! Brady was th’ 
goods! He wasall over that Williamsburg duffer 
like a cat over a shed roof.’ 

‘So I runs on for ten minutes, usin’ diplomacy; 
an’ two weeks later Brady’s thumpin’ a beat.”’ 

“That’s all r-r-right,’’ observed old Timmy; 
“but phwat is ut thim rich skates does that’s so 
wr-r-rong?”’ 

“It’s like this,” explained Big Kelly: “ there’s 
nothin’ delicate, nothin’ fine about '’em. It’s all 
bluff an’ buffalo with ’em, all stick-up an’ strong- 
arm. If they’d mingle a little of th’ old ‘con.’ 
with their system it’d go furder. They starts 
in from th’ jump to buffalo Teddy; they’re goin’ 
to bluff him into a corner an’ take his bread 
away—him, that’d scrap a buzz-saw, an’ start 
it goin’ himself ! 

“What's th’ answer? Teddy gets as hot asa 
fire in a paint fact’ry, an’ goes to th’ floor with 
‘em. He makes a monkey of Northern Merger; 
he pinches Standard Oil an’ fines it 
twenty-nine millions; in a manner of 
speakin’ he does,’em up at every angle, 
an’ leaves Morgan, Rockefeller an’ them 
other stock students lookin’ like five 
cents’ worth of lard in a paper bag.’’ 

“Oh, Tiddy’s th’ la-a-ad that can fight!’’ cried old Timmy in tones of glee; ‘he’s 
th’ baby that’s always lookin’ f’r an argument! An’ all th’ toime, Kell, yez say a 
‘con.’ would’ve fetched him, an’ thim money mugs could've kissed their way through?” 

“Well,” observed Big Kelly guardedly, “understand me, I don’t say it would 
have been a cinch. Still, th’ ‘con.’ was th’ only thing to hand him. It was their dyin’ 
chance! Of course, they might have fallen down with th’ play at that; for while he 
seems easy, an’ there’s much about him that reminds you of a come-on, with th’ last 
word Teddy ain’t such a mark as he looks. It’s this way: You can ‘con.’ all of Teddy 
part of th’ time, an’ part of Teddy all of th’ time, but you can’t ‘con.’ all of Teddy all 
of th’ time. An’ after that he’ll ‘con.’ you. I only wisht he was a Democrat! An’ he 
is a Democrat, an’ a good one, too, th’ minute he gets off his guard.” 

*He’s th’ idol av th’ crim’nal illimint!” exclaimed old Timmy, with sudden albeit 
rapturous irrelevancy. 

* All right; let it go at that!” replied Big Kelly tolerantly. ‘‘ Who’s quicker with 
th’ applaudin’ mit than th’ crim’nal element, at sight of an honest man— just so he ain’t 
bumpin’ into their graft? Who is it hisses th’ villyun in th’ play till you can hear him 
in Hoboken? Ain’t it some guerrilla who’s been mugged an’ Bertilloned in Mulberry 
Street a dozen times? Once a Blind Tom show is at Minor’s, an’ a guy in th’ gallery 
gets so carried away by grief at the death of little Eva he falls down two flights of 
stairs. Say, I had a flash at him as they tosses him into th’ ambulance, an’ I hope to 
join th’ Parkhursts if it ain’t a murderer I gets Judge Battery Dan to put away on th’ 
Island, th’ year before, for lickin’ his wife. - 

“Wall Streeters an’ college professors, when it comes to pickin’ out an’ indorsin’ th’ 
honest one, ain’t got nothin’ on th’ crim’nal element; providin’ always, as i says, that 
th’ honest party ain’t steppin’ on th’ toes of their partic’lar graft. An’ get down to th’ 
turn, all that a bunch of these guys have ag’inst Teddy is he’s been knockin’ their 
game. What’s their game? They claim it ain’t larceny if you steal more than a 
hundred thousand dollars; an’ Teddy won’t stand for th’ limit—see? That’s where 
they hook up for trouble.” 

‘Yes, an’ bein’ hooked up,”’ remarked old Timmy complacently, “‘ yez can hock your 
brogues that thim lads know there’s been a fight. There’s Galway blood in Tiddy, 
an’ th’ Galway b’ys are as ga-a-ame as hornets, an’ as cunnin’ as a pet fox besides. 
Be yez for him, Kell?” 

“Timmy,” said Big Kelly defensively, ‘I’m a Tammany district leader. Also, my 
democracy fits; it don’t crawl up over th’ collar nor bag at th’ knee. However, I'll put 
you wise to this: For mine, give me a live one in th’ White House every time.”’ 

*‘ An’ I’m wit’ yez, Kell,” returned old Timmy heartily; “I’m for Tiddy! He’s no 
tissue-pa-a-per Pris’dent. He says th’ only difference bechune a rich man an’ a poor 
man is at th’ bank. More power to him—why,not? Would this beer be annything but 
beer if it came through a spigot av goold, from a keg av silver, an’ Doloran had used 
a diamond-studded bung-starter in tappin’ it?” 
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“Right, Timmy; an’ yet that’s one of th’ main wrinkles 
in Teddy that them financial highbinders is kickin’ about. 
They think th’ best-dressed citizen is th’ best citizen; an’ 
argue that th’ loose screw about a democracy is that, if 
you don’t watch it an’ ain’t careful, it’ll every now an’ 
then hand you outa Democrat. On th’ level!’’—this dis- 
gustediy—‘‘I never talk with one of them millionaire 
gazabos ten minutes I don’t put in what’s left of th’ week 
wonderin’ over th’ things he don’t know.. You’d suppose, 
when th’ one proposition with ’em is not to give Teddy an 
encore as President, that with th’ openin’ he offered ’em 
they’d manage to pull off th’ trick.” 

“An’ phwat was that openin’, Kell?” demanded old 
Timmy. 

“You ain’t forgot how, three days after he’s elected that 
time, Teddy proceeds to baw] it out that he’ll never run 
ag’in? For myself, I was sore on him for doin’ it. It’s 
time enough to buy your ticket when it’s time to pack 
your grip. 

“'Th’ next day after he makes his crack, a friend of mine 
asks him about it: 

“**Ts it for th’ bleachers,’ says my friend, ‘or does it go?’ 

““*Oh, it goes!’ says Teddy. 

““«'Then,’ says my friend, ‘you’ll pardon me, but I don’t 
think it was up to you to make th’ bluff. It can’t do no 
good, an’ it may wind up by puttin’ everybody an’ every- 
thing in Dutch. No sport can know what he’ll want to do, 
or what he ought to do, four years ahead. Bein’ Pres’dent 
now, with four years to draw to, you can no more tell 
whether you'll want to be reélected than you can tell 
what you'll want for dinner while you're eatin’ lunch. 
You’ve only got one appetite, an’ it’s bein’ fed—see? Once 
I knew a party who’s always ready to swear off when he’s 
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BRINGING THE FARMER AND HIS MARKET TOGETHER 


half full. Used to chase round on his own steer to sign th’ 
pledge every time he gets a bun. Bein’ soaked, he felt 
like he’d never want another drop. After he’d gone with- 
out whisky a couple of days he’d wake up to it that he’s 
been too bigoted. He’d feel that he’d taken too narrow a 
view of th’ liquor question, an’ commence to see things in 
their true colors.’ 

“‘ That’s what my friend said to Teddy,”’ Big Kelly went 
on. “ However, let that slide; Teddy still handed it out 
cold he won’t run, an’ stood pat on it. 

“ An’ it’s then an’ there that, from th’ viewpoint of diplo- 
macy, them wealthy Willies begin to manceuvre like a lot 
of hod-carriers. That promise of Teddy’s to quit ought to 
have been their cue to get in a jolly, an’ beam, an’ go 
‘round praisin’ him up an’ agreein’ with him in everything 
he says or does. After he’d got his stack down their way 
that time, they never should have given him a ghost of a 
chance to claim a misdeal—never!” 

‘An’ did these laddybucks do that?” 

‘‘What else? Followin’ him sayin’ he’ll quit at th’ end 
of his term, what do them coarse-workers do? Every day 
they th’ same as put in their spare time marchin up an’ 
down th’ street in front of th’ White House, shoutin’, 
‘If you don’t get out we’ll throw you out!’ They go 
about now insultin’ him every way from th’ jack. If he 
orders steam up on th’ Mayflower, they call him a grafter. 
When he writes a letter about ‘my people’ to some fiddle- 
colored snoozer down in South America, they pass you th’ 
hunch he’s trainin’ to be an emp’ror. Let him yell ‘Bill! 
Oh, Bill!’ out of th’ window to Taft goin’ by to stop him 
an’ pull him in for a chin, an’ they point out he’s undigni- 
fied. When he does a job of repairin’ about th’ place it 
comes out in their papers that he’s cut a side door into 
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th’ White House, painted a sign, ‘Family En nn 






















































































HE schoolmaster and 
good roads are the 
most important agen- 

cies toadvance civilization,” 
declared the great Sumner, 
decades ago, in the United 
States Senate. The school- 
master has done his work so 
well that his figure seems 
almost to fill the American 
horizon. But the good roads 
are most conspicuous by 
their absence. 

The common highways of 
our country are the veins of 
commerce and civilized in- 
tercourse, as the railroads 
are the arteries. The great- 
est need in this country 





























to-day for its larger social, 
educational and economic 
development is good roads. It out- 
ranks any other consideration except 
sound money and maintaining the 
public credit. I believe it is vastly 
more important to the people than the 
Panama Canal, the irrigation of the semi-arid lands of the 
West, or the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Waterway, essential as are 
these great enterprises. The world’s food supply passes on 
wagons over country roads—that tells the story in a sen- 
tence. Any interruption of traffic upon our roads affects 
market conditions, resulting in an erratic and irregular 
delivery to meet a constant and uniform demand. The 
fact is that for a hundred years the products of the farm 
have been sold more upon the conditions of the roads than 
upon the requirements of the market. 

The people now expect, with each recurring autumn, a 
money stringency more or less acute. The enormous 
amount of currency required to move the crops, amount- 
ing to over a hundred and fifty million dollars, comes all 
in a heap, upsets business conditions, demoralizes trade, 
advances interest rates and makes money tight. 

The late financial unpleasantness, the memory of which 
will linger with us for some time, certainly was largely 
due to a feverish activity to move the crops to market 
before the season of bad roads set in. This made a violent 
drain upon the money centres for the currency necessary 
to finance this great transaction. 

With ninety-two per cent. of all the highways of the 
country unimproved, practically the entire crop is more 
or less subject to the vicissitudes of road conditions. It 
does not seem to matter that only a smz] part of the crop 
is needed for immediate use; to move it to market is 
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Limestone Macadam Road at Johnson City, Tennessee 


OF FARMERS’ GOOD ROADS 


immediate and imperative. The attempt to do in two 
or three months what should extend over three times 
that period works always mischief, waste and sometimes 
disaster. 

It is impossible for the railways to furnish the equipment 
to meet the excessive demand made upon them at these 
times; confusion and disorder follow. The wires from a 
hundred stations on the system are hot with messages call- 
ing for cars that cannot be had. As the trough of the 
wave succeeds the crest, so in a few weeks much of the car 
equipment that had been so urgently in demand stands 
idle on the storage tracks. 

What say the men who have this great problem to deal 
with in a practical way? F. A. Delano, president of the 
Wabash Railway—a keen observer and a close student 
of all conditions affecting railroad traffic—declares: 
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You have no idea to what extent bad roads affect rail- 
way traffic. We notice the fluctuations of business from 
week to week. The falling off due to bad roads is often as 
high as ° per cent. of the business received at coun 
stations. the rush of the crop-moving season the rai 
ways are generally so swamped with business that an ade- 
quate +. gag and prompt service is difficult, if not 
im s 

niformly good roads over the country would prolong 
the cro) naving ‘period for several months, and thereby 
not only relieve the traffic congestion, but the financial 
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it, an’ intends runnin’ that historical rookery ag 9» iM and WT“! 
house till further orders. That’s a fine way to get 1 * into railro 
to quit—a fine way, I don’t think. If you way; . me The st 
sport to stick just pass him out a hot bunch of abys — passes int 
threaten him; it’s a four-to-one shot he not o Be centres, W 
tears into you.” E age charg 

“Ye're r-r-right, Kell,” interjected old Timmy, in cents pet 
found spirit of acquiescence; ‘‘it’s as you say, Wh, dae stored UP 
comes to diplom’cy thim rich people is th’ bum lot,” jm pea®: S 

“Speakin’ of Teddy,” remarked a longshoreman yi moved ft 
across the table, had been listenin’ with great intepsim point of 
“‘they say he’s over-engined for his beam.”’ “YEE needed. 

“They say,’” repeated Big Kelly sneeringly; « stuffs at | 
say!’ You jump out some day an’ swear to what make the 
say,’ an’ Jerome’ll get you a job up th’ river f’r poppe ful GA 
I tell you what, Jim” —and Big Kelly assumed an adm im 96° @P™ 
ishing air—‘ when it comes to tearin’ th’ cargo out yan 8 4 © 
liner or gettin’ action on a cotton hook, I'll string on yin Duseel® | 
ag’inst any lad along th’ beach. But remember, thatye 9PPO™™ 
far as you go. Because you can trot up a gangplank alone. T! 
a two-hundred-and-eighty-pound sack of coffee on pill. Th 
back is no reason for buttin’ into a talk like this, thinksiie 4p0lis» D 
to get a fall out of questions of state. You stick ty The fo 
loadin’ th’ boats; it’s more your speed.” Chicago 

“If Tiddy,” broke in old Timmy, somewhat to the mi Intoxic 
of the longshoreman—‘If Tiddy should shove this (im the whea 
la-a-ad Taft wan’ side an’ do th’ runnin’ himself, dygim vigor 
think they cud beat him, Kell?” favored | 

“Beat him?” —this with a large and catholic contemy past on 
“Man, he'd walk home! Beat him? You might aswife AU, 
talk of puttin’ down a Tong fight in Chinatown with; oe 8 
resolution of th’ Board of Trade.” mad VO) 

halt to t 
May, 2} 
ber were 
lowest 8} 
vely 
ti es 
of 10,00 
more 
back. 
OT 
situation aswell. With ap] 
roads and equalization oft te mill 
traffic, the railways ¢ more or 
furnish better facilities toisgm the mil 
patrons with ten to tweny—m north a 
per cent. less car equipr Illinois 
than at present, wi roads ai 
intermittent and erratitl or able 
shipments. The ith c 
need of this country to-day aie 
is good roads. mie 
while s 
A. J. Earling, presidentdi® are few 
the Chicago, Milwaukeeamii respon¢ 
St. Paul Railway, says: distanc 
The benefits of good ream orth 2 
could not be well overstatedsm this we 
as they apply to every omegy price; | 
From the railway viewpoint @™ prohibi 
they would make our s##% accoun 
tions accessible throughe only in 
the year, and tend to equi The 
ize the movement of freight part 0 
and relieve the congestion that Missis 
> times is very great, especially at th he 
1ca go crop-moving season. ante 
W. B. Biddle, third vice-presidett 
F ILLINOIS Of ‘the Chicago, Rock Island mill Wy", 
Pacific, the St. Louis and San Francisco, and the Chicagi heundl 
and Eastern Illinois Railways, in charge of traffic, says: men 

We are much interested in road improvement ang “erey 
consider it a subject in which the shipper and the came perous 
are mutually concerned. The bad condition of the county — twoge 
roads during certain seasons of the year when H® the w 
largely suspended results in congestion at other seasoms @ from 
with the inability on the part of the carriers to handle stead 
while at other times the roads have a surplus of equipme@' homo, 
that is unemployed because of the inability of the farmag |... 
to reach the stations. There is no question but that te aie’ 
ro os egy of the roads will result in a more eq : 
tribution of traffic, enabling carriers to move it to tm ® cam 
Greater satisfaction of the public, with less cost to them — 
selves. 

Our lines have studied this situation and have maé™® thing: 
repeated efforts through highway officials to create @™® ing w 
interest in good-road movements, and have repe@ Th 
offered to make exceptionally low rates upon matelim 44 
going into the construction of good roads efforts 2 
vase direction are somewhat as ges a ween of = > 

tions requiring us to a such rates as we ; 
make for this jones | c thr fi cg all traffic of a similt — locall 
character. It is, however, felt that some means cal burde 
found to overcome this. comn 
. ing o} 

There is another phase of this congestion to which #H 4), 






railway official cannot be expected to call attention: 
fact that it forces the working of train crews for long? 
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than human nature can stand with- 
xt and sleep — thereby entailing accidents 
oy wrecks. This fact is indelibly written 
into railroad history. ss ~ 
The great bulk of the world’s food supply 
into the great elevators in the grain 
ies, where it is subjected to a heavy stor- 
» charge, Which in Chicago is equal to nine 
wu per bushel per year— whereas it could be 
; the farm for one-third this ex- 
Scientifically, the produce should be 
eed from the point of production to the 
point of consumption no faster than it is 
This plan would cheapen the food- 
stufls at least ten per cent. The plan would 
make the cornering of the market by power- 
in speculators impossible. The stor- 
age ity of the elevators of Chicago alone 
js nid to be between fifty and sixty million 
giving a gross earning capacity of 
tely five million dollars for storage 
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The good work spread rapidly throughout 
the East, State after State falling into line, 
until State aid obtains in fourteen States— 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Maine, Virginia, Ohio and Michigan -— 
all, save two, east of the Alleghanies. In the 
West, Michigan has a unique law whereby 
the State pays a certain bounty for every mile 
of good roads built, ranging from two hun- 
dred and fifty doliars to one thousand dollars 
per mile, according to the class of the improve- 
ment, irrespective of the cost of it. 

New Jersey began State aid with an appro- 
priation of fifty thousand dollars. This soon 
grew into two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars per year. Pennsylvania, began with 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and 
in a few years was expending over a million 
a year. New York’s fifty thousand dollars has 








alone. The producer and the consumer pay the 
The same conditions obtain in Minne- 
Duluth, Buffalo and other grain centres. 
The following quotation from the market column of the 
Chicago Tribune is interesting reading in this connection: 
Intoxicated by their success of the day before, bears in 
the wheat market yesterday pounded prices with merciless 
. While Fria: Rag: ere on the news Reams. 
avored their efforts, their greatest encouragement came 
om the material expression of bullish disheartedness. 
ontempt Liquidation by prominent longs was indulged in on an 
tt 28. WE onormous scale, and it alone, to say nothing of the pres- 
n Withall cure of short selling, was sufficient to send values on their 
mad voyage downward. When the gong finally called a 
halt to the slaughter, net declines of 234 @ 2% cents for 
May, 244 @ 2% cents for July, and 2% cents for Septem- 
ber wereshown. The close was not far above the session’s 

lowest spots. 
There was a general scramble to sell. It was conserva- 
) Vi tively estimated four of the leading concerns a all 
3 of 10,000,000 bu., which, although absorbed, proved much 
more than the proverbial straw that broke the market’s 

back. 








The Relation of Good Roads to Milk 


OTHER example of the effect of road conditions as 

applied to cities may be illustrated by the conditions of 
the milk supply of Chicago; and what is true of this city is 
more or less true of many others. Probably eight-tenths of 
the milk consumed in Chicago comes from the district 
north and west of the city, in the northern counties of 
Illinois and the southern counties of Wisconsin, where 
roads are uniformly good and the farmers and dairymen 
are able to meet the milk trains at all seasons regularly, 
with certainty and without inconvenience, affording 
them a profitable cash business throughout the year; 
while southwest and south of the city the improved roads 
are few and the delivery of milk from this quarter is cor- 
respondingly limited. If the roads in this direction for a 
distance of a hundred miles were improved as they are 
north and west, the area of supply would be doubled, and 
this would enable the city to buy milk at a reasonable 
price; whereas, now tens of thousands of the residents are 
prohibited from using this necessary product at all on 
account of the price, and tens of thousands more use it 
only in diminished quantities. 

The need of the hour is the road-builder, and in no 
part of the continent is the need greater than in the 
Mississippi Valley, the granary of 
theworld. In all that vast expanse, 
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A Hard Road at Jackson, Tennessee 


bitter opposition from farmers who would most largely 
benefit by the improvement. It is encouraging to know 
that no community ever began the building of hard roads 
that did not keep on doing so. When'the taxpayers had 
had the experience of using the roads and paying for them, 
more roads were demanded, and soon those most vio- 
lently opnosed were found on the firing-line, fighting for 
more appropriations for road improvements. 


Some Misconceptions About Roads 


| pete the splendid work in Indiana, Ohio and to some 
extent parts of Kentucky and a few counties only in 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan, there has been too little 
accomplished in the way of permanent improvement to 
be worth mentioning. Indiana, with bond issues and by 
taxing cities of certain classes, has built nearly 25,000 
miles of hard roads, being 35 per cent. of the total road 
mileage of the State. 

Ohio ranks next with 33 per cent., Wisconsin 17, Ken- 
tucky 16, Michigan 10, Illinois 8, Missouri 2.5, Iowa 1.7 
and Mississippi .38 per cent. 

There must be a reason for this, and I believe it lies in 
certain fundamental misconceptions, chiefly these: 

1. That the country highways are the farmer’s roads 
and that it is his duty to improve and maintain them. 

2. That the tax necessary properly and permanently to 
improve them would be an impossible burden. 

3. That State aid is merely a scheme to force upon the 
farmers the building of good roads, instead of being an 
equitable plan of distributing the burden and lightening 
their load. 

The fact is that the great social and economic benefits 
of good roads are not fully understood; that the advan- 
tages and economies possible under* the improved condi- 
tion far outweigh the burden of the tax measured in 
dollars and cents alone. 

Some fifteen years ago it was discovered in New Jersey 
that the highways did not belong to the farmer, but were 
as much public property as the State House; that every 
resident of the State, through the markets, was affected 
for weal or woe by road conditions; and that the State, from 
the public treasury, ought to pay a part of the cost of 
road-building. This was the birth of State aid in America. 


in a few years grown into a Constitutional 
amendment providing for a bond issue of fifty 
million dollars, available at the rate of five 
million dollars a year. The farmers, who at the start 
opposed the plan, now stand, like Oliver Twist, pleading 
for “ more.” 

One of the best features of State aid is that the im- 
provements must be made under expert supervision. This 
insures good results. The attempt to build roads without 
such supervision is a waste of money. No farmer would 
undertake to build a house or a barn without experienced 
mechanics, yet he often thinks he can build roads when he 
cannot. 

A few years ago Congress established, under the De- 
partment of Agriculture, a Public Roads Office, for the 
purpose of gathering data upon the building and mainte- 
nance of highways, the various methods of construction, 
the locating and testing of road material, the building of 
object-lesson roads, and in general for the. promoting of 
highway improvement. This office, under the direction of 
Mr. Logan Waller Page, has more than justified the expec- 
tations of its friends, and although the appropriations have 
been meagre and ought to be at least doubled, its influ- 
ence is being felt throughout the country and is leading to 
better things. I believe it will do its part in making the 
administration of Secretary James Wilson the most varied 
and valuable in the history of the Government. 


Shortening Mileage by Improving Roadbeds 


ISTANCE is no longer measured by the yardstick, but 
by the clock’s tick. Good roads make short miles, 

bad roads long ones. ‘ 
The best products of the farms are neither corn nor 
cattle, but intelligent, progressive boys and girls. With 
bad roads as a barrier to free and easy intercourse be- 
tween the farm and the city, and the absence of the 
needed social life, the young mind is warped, the soul 
narrowed by prejudice, and sound, symmetrical educa- 
tion and growth rendered difficult, if not impossible. It 
must be admitted that, from end to end of our country, 
one of the greatest drawbacks to education and the great- 
est drag on spiritual, mental.and moral development is the 
hindrance to free social intercourse between the farm and 
the city, by reason of bad and, at times, impassable roads. 
The annual mud-road embargo is one of the “‘ perma- 
nent plagues” of the Middle-West States. The Illinois 
Highway Commission has been 
gathering some very interesting data 





from Pittsburg to Denver and from 
the Lakes to the Gulf, is a land 
of surpassing fertility and almost 
boundless possibilities, peopled with 
men and women of marvelous 
energy, hopefui, self-reliant and pros- 
perous beyond compare. Within 
two generations they have conquered 
the wilderness, swept the wigwam 

the prairie and placed in its 
stead the comfortable, modern farm 
home. They have crossed and re- 
crossed this great area with railroads, 
over which the traffic of an empire 
carried. Is it. not strange that a 
people who have given such splendid 
Proof of their capacity to do great 
things should fail so signally in deal- 
ing with the public roads? 

The greatest difficulty in building 
rtsinj 290d roads is not the actual con- 
‘gach Stuction, or even the paying for 
) may them, but convincing the people 
imnilat y that it can be done without 

me orruinoustaxation. No 
community ever began the build- 








upon the effect of road conditions 
upon traffic along the public highways 
at all seasons of the year. Observa- 
tions were taken simultaneously near 
seventy-two towns and cities upon 
stated days in each month. The 
roads are the worst in the winter and 
spring and the best in the summer 
and fail. The results show that the 
traffic is fairly uniform through the 
year where there are hard roads, while 
travel in all of the mud-road districts 
shows a falling off of from one-half 
to three-fourths for February, March 
and April, as compared with the 
summer months. For example: 

An earth road leading into Spring- 
field, Illinois, in March showed a 
daily average of 6514 vehicles pass- 
ing. Over the same road in June 
and July the average was 389. Upon 
the same day near Peoria, on a mac- 
adam road, the count was, March 
166, June 145. An earth road near 
Carbondale gave 28 for March and 
187 for June. The same time over 











ing of stone or gravel roads, usually 
hard roads, without the most 
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Road at Joh City, T Before Improvement 





gravel roads near Decatur the count 
(Concluded on Page 20) 
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DISGRACEFUL 
thing had happened, 
and the old finan- 

cier was unspeakably 
shocked and humiliated. 
His son had just slunk out 
of his presence after 
admitting that he had 
dipped into the funds of a 
trust company in which he 
was interested and had 
misappropriated fifty 
thousand dollars, which he 
had sunk in ‘‘the Street.” 

“They have discovered 
the shortage at the bank,” 
the young man had said. 
‘*They suspect me, and I’m 
in for it. Can’t you see 
the manager and head ’em 
off? If you don’t, they'll 
land me in jail.” 

The father had looked at his son harshly out of his 
gray-browed eyes and said: 

‘‘That’s what they ought todo. You should be made to 
take your medicine; but for your mother’s sake, and for 
the sake of my business reputation, I’ll see the bank people 
and find out what can be done.” 

And so now, before putting on his hat and going to the 
bank, the old man was sitting alone in his private office, 
leaning over his desk, chin in hand, thinking. It was the 
most gloomy hour of his life. In this terribly depressed 
state he thought of many things—of hisson’s extravagance, 
of his gambling escapades, and how his mother would 
grieve if she were to know of this latest and greatest mis- 
doing. But there was one vital, one essential thing that 
never once occurred to the old financier, and that was 
that he himself, in his long, predatory business career, 
had, over and over again, come so closely within the 
limits of the law and, over and over again, had so over- 
stepped all moral bounds in his eager clutch for gold, that 
if there was anything in heredity, as all students of biolog- 
ical phenomena declare there is, then this son was but the 
blundering follower of his father’s ethical code. But this 
idea did not enter his head. One great element in the 
situation dominated all others—the likelihood of his son’s 
prosecution and of that far greater evil—publicity. Yes, 
he must go at once and ‘‘square the thing up.” 

He ordered his auto.and in five minutes was at the bank. 

“‘T’m awfully sorry,” said the manager, ‘‘but the affair 
is all out of our hands now. A warrant has just been issued 
for your son’s arrest. The surety people insisted upon it. 
It’s too bad, but we had to do it.” 

Arrest! Never—though he had richly deserved it a 
score of times—had this worthy manipulator of shady 
bond issues, stock-watering jobs and other piratical 
schemes, been arrested. 

“‘Oh, but you can recall the warrant,” he pleaded with 
the manager. ‘‘I’ll square it.” He produced his check- 
book. ‘‘I’ll square the whole amount and interest this 
minute. You mustn’t prosecute him, you know.” 

‘‘Very, very sorry,’”’ said the manager. ‘But, you see, 
the surety company who bonded him wouldn’t starid for it. 
It’s an object to them to prosecute. The moral effect, you 
know. It’s a matter of business with them.” 

‘‘Hang the moral effect! He’s got to be let off, do you 
hear? If you won't do it, I'll go to the president, and all 
the directors, if necessary.” 





Had Helped Himself to a 
Hundred and Fifty Dollars 
of the Firm’s Money 


The Rich Man’s Way of Saving His Son 


HE old man left the bank in a rage for having wasted 
his time on a mere manager, and sought the president, 
who was an old business friend of his. They had stood in 
together on many a deal. The president hemmed and 
hawed. Yes, he would be glad to oblige him. But it was 
a hard case to straighten out. The surety company-—— 
‘Oh, come with me to Mac’s office,’’ urged the anxious 
father. ‘‘ We'll fix it up with him.” 

Mac was the president of the surety company, and, when 
the matter was laid before him, he, too, was very sorry. 
Of course, he had something to say about the ‘‘moral 
effect,’ and that it was really against the rules of the in- 
stitution and all that; but, if the shortage were made good 
at once, he would waive these considerations. It was made 
good. The president telephoned to his manager to recall 
the warrant and stop all ings, and the old financier 
went back to his office, lighter of heart because of the 
removal of the blot, but still in a thoughtful mood. 
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THE MAN WHO IS LET O 


The Big Thief Who Escapes Jail and How He is Punishe; 
MILLARD 


By BAILEY 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


‘It would have served the young rascal right if he had 

+04 sent to jail,” he said; ‘but we simply couldn’t have 
Shag 

So the young rascal, instead of being sent to jail, was 
sent to Europe to join the select company of exiled 
sons of wealthy Americans—the luxurious refugees who 
fly over the continent in the swiftest touring-cars, yet can 
acid run away from the pursuing wraith of hereditary 

bit. 

Of course, everybody in the business world came to 
know of the hushed-up affair about which nobody was 
supposed to know a word; and none was shocked, because 
the young man had done just about what all the wiseheads 
had predicted he would do. The professional point-giver, 
who had profited by the young fellow’s dishonesty, eager 
for another chance at him, started the usual saying that 
what he had done was ‘‘more an error of judgment than a 
breach of faith,” and when this wise apothegm had gone 
the rounds for a few weeks, with the usual expressions of 
sympathy for the young man and his family, and when, 
after a year, the half-forgotten and time-vindicated 
prodigal returned from Europe, he was given a high- 
salaried place in his father’s employ, where he is being 
taught safer but no less dishonest methods of making 
away with other people’s money. 


Wealth a Protection Against Punishment 


ERE we have the man who is let off. In the big finan- 

cial and commercial centres all over the country they 

will tell you that there are a great many of him, and that 

the more wealth he has accumulated, or is surrounded by, 

the less likelihood there will be of his ever being punished 
for his crime. 

Trust-violating sins, as we have seen in many newspaper 
pages during the past few years, are so plated with gold 
that often the strong lance of justice is not even pointed at 
them. We. have had many examples of this, looming 
like the Bartholdi statue, in both the railroad and trust- 
company plunderings where the looters feel so secure in 
their looting that, when a valiant President utters a 
protest against them, the colossal, yet self-assured, 
righteous malefactors compel the unwitting sympathy of 
much of the business world by what virtually amounts to 
the plea that unless they, the said malefactors, are per- 
mitted to keep their’ feet in the trough, there must be 
panics and planetary disturbances. As if we, the most 
lenient ‘people on earth—a natural-born race of 
“‘Come-ons,” as every shady promoter, every man with 
a scheme, every bucket-shop broker, every wire-tapper, 
bookmaker and shell-game operator in the whole country 
knows—needed any 
further instructions 
in the gentle art of 
how to be held up 
gracefully and smil- 
ingly, how to turn 
the other cheek and 
to encourage our 
defrauders by letting 
them goscot-free and 
scatheless! 

The man who is let 
off. I wonder if the 
people realize to 
what a tremen- 
dously, and to what 
a viciously, wide ex- 
tent he is let off. 

Take New York, 
where the money 
is and where the 
predatory band flocks at its thickest. Nearly every day 
one sees headlines parading the sickening fact that a 
trusted manager has embezzled so many thousands of 
dollars, or the officer of a bank or other institution has 
misappropriated so many hundreds of thousands, or, what 
is just as felonious and more degrading in its effect, that a 
man of “‘ high finance” has put through a shady bond issue 
on a real or paper railroad, or so irrigated his stock as to 
make two or more shares grow where one grew before, and 
thereby garnered millions. How many of these men are 
convicted and sent to prison? The great mass of them 
get off, and nearly all, with occasional exceptions, are still 
doing business at the old stand. 





“If You Don’t, They'll Land Me in Jail” 


April 





“I fear that the tena, 
not to prosecute ig gu. 
ing,” admitted theo 

FITHIAN one of the big New Yo: 
surety companies to me the other day. ‘Of course, this; 
dead against our own office principles; but, wher 
amount of our bond is made good, what can we do 
capitalistic clamor that the case be dropped? Them 
many men in high positions of trust in this city 
whom no surety company would dream of bonding, } 
are they bonded? By private individuals of great 
with whom they have direct business dealings, ang 
for their own peculiar reasons, are willing to take the ria 
Wherever it is possible we eliminate all dangerous ¢ 
acters, and we don’t wait for a man to become dishons 
before we strike him off our list. 

“We always regard the son of very rich parents wij 
special distrust. We watch him carefully and, as soop 
he exhibits sporting tendencies, which most of them 
sooner or later, we eliminate him. We will have no hay 
drinkers, no gamblers. We do not prefer men who 
to dozens of clubs or fraternities, nor good fellows 
Such a man is not a good risk. Very often the more frieny 
he has the weaker he is morally. He relies upon them 
help him out of trouble. He rallies them to his aid 
make up a deficit. That kind of thing is bad for us, Oy 
policy, which should be the public policy, is to p 
and misguided friends and relations often make it hard {y 
us by helping such a man, and really, though they don} 
seem to know it, they are compounding a felony. 

“What proportion of defaulters get into public print) 
A small one—not thirty per cent. What proportion d 
public defaulters go to prison? Not ten per cent. Bra 
where a man is prosecuted for embezzlement, the tendeng 
of the jury is to let him off. The yearly losses of all boni- 
ing companies would be much smaller if there were mon 
prosecutions. Besides, we want to see the malefactomi 
jail becausethey deserve it. But too manyofthemareletof" 


























The Big Thief Too Often Escapes 


N NEW YORK, as is shown by the records of Distri¢ 
Attorney Jerome’s office, the big thief nearly alway 
goes free: Of 3274 cases of grand larceny—under whid 
head come the embezzlements—in the years 1905 an 
1906, there were only three cases of conviction in whit 
the sum named in the records was fifty thousand dollin 
or over. The great mass of the other convictions was it % 
the stealing of sums ranging from one hundred dollars t 
one thousand dollars. Your big thief, even where th 
law lays its hands upon him, gets off; your little thie 
likely to go to jail. But even the little offenders’ chants 
are good—better than two to one. For of 11,037 cass 
of grand larceny reported by the chief clerk of the Dis 
trict Attorney of New York for the seven years endel 
December 31, 1906, there were 6637 cases a& 
quitted, discharged or dismissed, and there wer 
only 4400 convictions. The fact that there have 
been a few more convictions for embezzlement it 
1907 than in the previous year in nearly all th 
large cities, is merely the result of there havi 
been a much greater number of embezzlements 
and does not mark a growing tendency to pro® 
cute, as some misinformed writers seem to thi 
Any person who speaks with full knowledge of the 
situation will say that there is no such tendenty, 
save in the cases of boodling public officers, ani 
those of the trust officials who have been fined for 
receiving railroad rebates. 

How many presidents of trust companies wh 
have loaned millions of their depositors’ money 
to themselves are now languishing in prison cell? 

And here it is well to note the significant fat 
that not three months after the occurrence of 
deplorable affair in which the son of the finance 
whose troubles were related in the beginning of thi 
article was sent to Europe, instead of to jail, for stealing fill 
thousand dollars, a young collector in that same financier 
employ, who had helped himself to a hundred and fifty 
dollars of the firm’s money, was convicted and sentenced 
to four years in the State prison. How do you, reade, 
who luckily live a thousand miles from Wall Street, sr 
pose that such examples of the making of fish of this If 
crime and flesh of that small one are regarded by the sleek 
gentlemen who do business there? Such a man sol 
told me across a table in a café the other day, when! 
discussed the matter with him, that it would have bet 
a keener disgrace for the high-salaried financier’s son @ 
have gone to jail than it was for the collector. 
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“How keener?” I asked. ‘‘Are they not both human 
rn medly endowed with like sensibilities?” 
admit that they are both human, and it is natural for 
to argue that both are capable of about the same 

of suffering, according to temperament. But just 
r the difference in their situations in life: how far- 

would have been the consequences in the case of 
ung financier and how limited those in the case of 
the collector! By going to prison the millionaire’s son 
have disgraced not only himself, his father and 
, but his father’s business associates and those of 
hisown; and think of the matter of prestige involved on 
the side of the financial misdoer! The collector had no 
ige to lose.” 

Such is actually one Wall Street point of view! It natu- 
rally followsa long course of training in the devious methods 
of the market. It is the fruit of that tree of abnormally 
juxuriant growth of which to eat is to make one lose one’s 
gense of ethical proportion and of wholesome old-fashioned 
copybook morality. Once the man of high finance has 
admitted that the disgrace is all in going to prison he 
admits what has been vicariously stated for him a thousand 
times over; but when he holds that the disgrace is 
keener because the disgraced man is rich and involves 
other rich men in his downfall (bear in mind that by 
“downfall” is not meant the crime, but the punishment of 
it), he has entered upon a hopeless phase of the philosophy 
of finance, and we see that our moral train has carried us 

our station and dumped us out in the dark. This is 
rather a long and, perhaps, brutal sentence, but it states 
the case; and what is the good of mincing matters? 

What my financial friend said in elucidation of his position 
—which is that of so many of his fellows—was characteristic. 

“You speak of human susceptibility,” he said. ‘‘ You 
wanta comparison. Let me tell you something: I happen 
to know that the sub- 
way ticket-sellers of 
New Yorkare all under 
bonds of three to five 
thousand dollars each. 
They are, for the most 
part, honest, high- 
moraled men, but there 
are also many dishon- 
est men among them. 
Why? Because the 
subway isa great whis- 
pering gallery, and up 
and down the length 
of the big tube runs a 
constant undertone 
among the men who 
handle the money— 
over two thousand dol- 
lars a day at some of 
the big stations—as to 
how this or that fin- 
gerer of multitudinous 
nickels has ‘ beaten the 
company. Inthe 
course of time, these 
whisperings and this 
discussion come to have their effect upon many employees. 
The company becomés a colossal cash register to some of 
these men and they are imbued with a single idea—‘ How 
can we beat it?’ When this idea of beating the company 
gets into the head of a man, you can readily understand 
where it will lead him. And it is the same on the elevated 

roads and the surface lines, and not only in New York 
but in every other great city in the country. It isa sort 
of game, this ‘beating the company,’ and the men who 
engage in it become reckless, defiant, insolent.” 

“On the other hand,” I suggested, ‘‘you have in Wall 
Street bigger men engaged in a bigger game, no less dis- 
honest, but who regard being jailed as a deep and lasting 
disgrace, and who claim, in nearly every case, the privilege 
of being let off.” 

“Oh, you don’t see the point!” he declared petulantly. 
“Let’s talk about something else.” 

But I am convinced that I did see the point and still 
see it, and the point is that the same reasoning is no longer 
applied by too many to the dishonest man who handles 
other people’s dollars that is applied to the man who 
handles other people’s nickels; that the dollar man is 
protected and upheld by an ingeniously widespread and 
constantly growing sympathy among his fellows and a 
public that fears panics and accepts many things rather 
than to undergo them, while the nickel man receives no 
such sympathy. 

Of course, this is only a new way of restating an old 
condition, but it is a condition which has of late years 
become more and more far-reaching and deep-seated in 
this country. 

In England and Germany the man who is let off is a 
Tare being and he is let off only for a very good reason. 
But wealth, position in society and in business, and par- 
ticularly the position in which the defaulter is able to 
implicate others not yet found out, poor reasons as they 







So the Young Rascal, Instead of 
Being Sent to Jail, was Sent to Europe 
to Join the Select Company of Exiled 
Sons of Wealthy Americans 
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are, are often reasons 
enough on this side of 
the water. The culprit 
goes free and continues to 
hold up his head, as much 
as to say, “I’m a part 
of the financial system of 
this country and you can’t 
down me.” Is not some 
part of that insolence 
alleged by my Wall Street 
friend as being the prop- 
erty of ticket-choppers 
and nickel-rakers re- 
flected here, or have 
the men of those humbler 
walks of life a monopoly 
of it? Did youmark what 
the surety officer said 
about the rich man’s son? 
“We always regard him 
with distrust.’’ Is it 
strange, therefore, with 
this feeling in the minds of the most conservative of busi- 
ness men, that, when the son of the millionaire makes a 
man of himself, the world regards him as a novel and 
curious spectacle? 

In rare cases the man of finance who violates a great 
trust and is iet off does make a man of himself. I know 
of an example where a reckless scion of plutocracy who 
made away with nearly two hundred thousand dollars and 
sunk it in ‘‘the Street’’ managed, by strained effort, to 
rally his friends about him, to secure loans to the amount 
of his embezzlement and to beg off from his threatened 
prosecutors. Straightway, that particular gilded youth 
awoke, went West, and engaged in a legitimate 
lumber business, where he prospered, paid up and 
has been as honest as they make ’em ever since. 

But, as a rule, this standing by a defaulter is a 
sorry business. It bolsters up boodlery. 

But in a high and worthy sense—a sense in which 
mere priggishness has nothing to do—the men who 
go to jail receive no worse punishment than those 
who keep out of it. Aside from newspaper stings and 
storms, and public criticism of all kinds, which some- 
times cause fatal mental anguish, aside from the 
scorn of decent men and women, aside from the mere 
matier of conscience (for that, in time, may become 
callous), consider the fate of the financial malefactor 
who is never prosecuted. Never prosecuted? He 
is prosecuted every day, every hour of his life, by 
that steadily fattening and always coarsening demon 
of degeneracy that is slowly pulling him down. The 
fact that he may not be conscious of his miserable 
fate, or that his friends in the same pirate’s boat 
with him overlook it, argues nothing. His depravity 
is there, and every discerning eye can see it, and can 
see, too, that his sins will be visited upon his chil- 
dren even unto the third and fourth generation. 

So that the man who is let off—be he multi- 
millionaire or bookkeeper—is not let off. He is ‘‘let 
in” for a punishment as bad as that of the ancient 
stocks. He is caught, and the oftener he escapes from the 
clutches of our absurd system of penality, the tighter is he 
gripped and squeezed and strangled. 

In this connection I am reminded of what old John 
Muir, the mountaineer and Nature-lover, once said to 
a multi-millionaire. The financier was on board a steamer, 
and had just heard Muir, who is no respecter of persons, 
discoursing on the evils of great wealth. 

“Yes,” said the financier, at the close of it, ‘‘ but every 
man wants to be rich—to be a millionaire. You want to 
be one yourself, Mr. Muir, and you know it.” 

The old mountaineer, who is satisfied with a 
diet of dry bread and tea when off exploring 
Alaskan glaciers, looked at the multi-millionaire 
out of his frank gray eyes and said: 

“No, I can honestly say that I don’t want 
to be one of you men of millions.’ 

“‘Why?” asked the financier incredulously. 

“*Because, in the first place, you carry too 
heavy a pair of blankets, and, in the second 
place, you have to renounce so many of the things 
that make life worth while.” 

Millions gained in any way nearly always cost 
too much, but what the ‘millions made dishon- 
estly cost the men who make them God only 
knows. In some cases to be sent toa prison cell 
would be getting off very cheaply. But they 
cannot understand that. It is hard for any of 
us to understand it. For, in a milder sense than 
Mr. Whitlock has expressed the idea in his recent 
book, we are, by reason of our present social 
organization, all criminals; and, lest we forget, let 
it always be borne in mind that for none of us 
is there any letting off save what may follow the 
close adherence to righteous resolutions that 
spring from an humble and a contrite heart. 





“ He’s Got to be Let Off, Do You Hear?” 





“ By Going to Prison 
the Millionaire's ' 
Son Would Have Disgraced Not Only 
Himself, His Father-and Mother, but His 
Father's Business Associates” 
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Prizes in Plants 


Red Blackberries, Bush Cherries and 
Other Strangers to the United States 


HE most difficult and dangerous work in the 

line of agricultural exploration as yet accom- 
plished for our Government has been done dur- 
ing the last year by the intrepid Dr. Frank N. 
Meyer, who crossed and recrossed the lofty 
mountains of Northern Korea and Southern 
Manchuria, passing through a region never be- 
fore traversed by a white man, and incidentally 
securing some very tempting prizes in the shape 
of plants hitherto unknown. Among them were 
red blackberries; cherries that grow on bushes 
(useful, inasmuch as they bear in April, for cross- 
ing with our own tree cherries), and a delicious 
wild species of apricot that is the fruit of a tree 
ten feet in circumference. 

Bud-bearing cuttings of these plants, wrapped 
with waxed tape and done up in scientifically- 
made bundles to retain moisture and keep the precious 
specimens fresh, have already been received by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, together with many others, including 
some wonderful new Siberian roses, a species of hawthorn 
that produces an edible fruit, and a curious vine from 
China, hitherto unheard of, called by the botanists 
“ Actinidia.”” This vine, which is hardy enough to be 
grown in Virginia and North Carolina, bears fruits as large 
as good-sized plums, which have a flavor resembling that 
of the gooseberry. 

In the mean time other agricultural explorers have been 
busy. From Central China they have brought, for plant- 
ing in the Gulf States, seeds of the wood-oil tree, which 
yields one of the most valuable drying oils of commerce. 
The prospect that this oil will soon be produced in our own 
country possesses utmost interest for manufacturers of 
varnish. . 

From Moscow have been fetched so-called “alcohol 
potatoes’’—very large and coarse tubers, hardly fit for 
human food, but very rich in starch and suitable for the 
distillation of alcohol for use as fuel. Coming as they 
do from the dry Steppes of Russia, these potatoes promise 
well for planting on our Great Plains. 

The oddest feature of recent exploration work of this 
sort, however, has been a search for new kinds of maize, or 
Indian corn. It has been conducted, under the direction 
of the Government Plant Bureau, in the Central American 
region, whence this kind of grain originally came. Many 
centuries before Columbus landed, the usefulness of the 
corn plant, which grew wild in the highlands of Mexico, 
was discovered by the natives of that country, who culti- 
vated it and spread a knowledge of it abroad. Thus the 
cereal was commonly grown by the Indians all over the 
United States by the time the first white settlers arrived 
in the New World. 

It was thought that, by going back to the scene of the 
earliest cultivation of corn, discovery might be made of 
primitive varieties useful for special purposes. With this 
idea in view, the explorers have scoured not only Mexico, 
but also the five Central American republics, and even 
Colombia; and, as a result, they have secured several 
most odd and interesting kinds of maize, the value of 
which for our own agricultural employment lies in the 
fact that they have become “specialized,” as the scien- 
tific folks say,.for local conditions of moisture, drought 
or high altitude. In other words, some of them are suited 
for wet lands, being able to endure almost any amount 
of moisture without being drowned out; others are 
adapted for getting along with a minimum of water, while 
yet others will do well at 
lofty elevations. 

It is thought that the 
drought-resisting vari- 
eties will be particularly 
useful in our arid South- 
west. Several of these 
were found growing with- 
out irrigation in extremely 
dry places. Some have 
thickened stalks for stor- 
ing a water supply for 
their own use, while 
others possess elongated 
and thickened husks 
which appear to have no 
other object than to pro- 
tect the ears against the 
corn worm. Experimen- 
tal plantings of them 
have already been made 
at San Antonio, Texas, 
and at half a dozen other 
points where lack of rain 
renders the growing of 
maize difficult. 

























































































































She was Rescued Now 


LONE on the island! 

Upon a heap of broken coral, white and tinkling 
as shards of china, a woman sat and looked out to 
sea. Beyond the dazzling strip of beach—beyond the 
encircling moat of green lagoon and the surf that crumbled 
softly on the barrier reef—only the emptiness of the vast 
Pacific. Clinging to the skirts of the main island, some 
few hundred yards away, a small sandy bay, barren and 
covered with screaming gulls. Overhead, a sky of cruel 
blue and a stabbing sun; all around, the naked indigo ring 

of the unbroken horizon. No more. 

The island was long and narrow, about a mile in length 
by a quarter of a mile or less in width. At the far end it 
rose into a small hill shaped like an inverted teacup, but 
the rest was flat. There were a good many cocoa palms 
about the shore, and, farther in, a tangle of miscellaneous 
trees and bushes, some few of which bore small red or yel- 
low berries, poisonous for the most part. The scrub was 
in no place very thick; here and there the underlying 
coral had failed to secure a covering, so that large white 
rockeries, exquisitely entwined with bright green vines, 
sprang up through the undergrowth, giving an odd 
appearance of cultivation to the place, which was further 
increased by the neat shrubberies of shiny-leaved, star- 
flowered bushes that here and there sloped downward to 
the shore. 

A cruel day—a day of smiting, blinding heat, sharply 
reflected up from the glaring levels of the lagoon. A day to 
make a castaway pray for the death that the sea had 
spared—above all, if the castaway knew how far away 
from all track of steamer or even sailing-vessel was this 
sun-blasted splash of land, with its inhospitable, untrodden 
shores and its terrible silences. 

And she who sat there on the desolate beach, friendless, 
houseless and alone, had been a few brief weeks before 
rich, powerful and a queen. 

What did she see as she looked out across the blinding 
levels of the ocean waste, her head sunk in her hands, her 
dark, weary, beautiful face turned toward the empty 
horizon? 

She saw a handsome, half-caste girl wandering the seas 
at the side of her father, a disgraced and broken English- 
man whose history no man knew, though there were those 
who hinted that, had all been told which never was told, 
Vaiti, the girl, might have had a British title to add to her 
island name. She saw a. swift schooner, notorious for 
adventures even among the unscrupulous vessels of the 
wild South Seas, and herrelf as the moving spirit in almost 
every adventure. Lovers she saw, and one she had liked 
well, but left, for marriage was not in his heart, and a 
- throne was in her grasp in those days. She saw an island 
kingdom, small, yet happy, rich, sunny, full of song and 
music, of fruits and fat things, moonlight dances under the 
orange trees, festivals of a merry brown people who owned 
her as queen, and her native husband, handsome, weak 
and easily swayed, as king. She saw a gaudy, toylike 
palace and a throne, where she sat beside the silent king, 
giving judgments, issuing ‘‘tabus,” receiving gifts and 
homage. There was some weariness in the picture too, 
for the wild creature of the seas had pined a little in her 
splendid prison on shore, and the tang of the bitter wine 
of danger and adventure was ill-replaced by the cloying 
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sweets of luxury and a love uncared for. There was, at 
last, uprising of the wild drop in her blood again, plottings 
and intriguings, acts of open tyranny, repaid by more 
than one attempt upon her life, arrogant trampling down 
of native prejudices and customs—at last, war among the 
islanders, calling down the intervention of the British 
Crown authorities, who had long had an eye on Liali, and 
ending in a protectorate, which so limited the powers of 
the monarchy that it was scarcely a monarchy at all. 

Then—the last act. She saw it all as she looked out at 
the sharp-cut horizon with her handsome eagle eyes—all 
the dismay and confusion of the king’s last illness, which 
was nothing more nor less than appendicitis, but which the 
already exasperated people insisted on putting down to 
poison administered by the ambitious queen —the gorgeous 
funeral feasts and ceremonies, through the midst of which 
ever muttered the growing thunder that threatened the 
queen’s life—the sudden resolve taken in the moonless 
dark of the night that preceded the burial—the cutter 
hurriedly provisioned, loosened from the rickety wooden 
wharf and flying out to sea before the dawn had begun to 
glow behind the palms—the awful storm that came up 
with daylight and drove her hopelessly far away from the 
British-owned islands where she had looked to find shelter 
and protection—the three dreadful weeks that followed, 
drifting in a battered, mastless boat with provisions and 
water running out and only a compass as guide to position 
—the return of the wild weather again, and, last, the 
wrecking of the cutter here on this isolated island, hope- 
lessly out of the track of ships, with little food and only 
cocoanuts for drink, and, so far as Vaiti could at present 
see, no hope whatever of getting away. 

Vaiti of the Islands had been in tight corners before. 
She had once been marooned on a leper island, and had not 
only escaped from it, but had managed to wreck the 
schooner which had kidnaped her. But she had a boat 
then, and she had friends to go to when her escape was 
made. Now she had no boat, her husband was dead and 
her father drowned in far Tahiti, where he had been over- 
taken by a hurricane tidal wave on one of the low islands. 
The schooner had escaped and was down in Auckland, 
legally her property; but what good could that do her now? 

She had been a week on the island and knew all its 
resources. Her own were limited to the big knife which 
never left her side, and the clothes she stood in. By all 
accepted canons of shipwreck the contents of the cutter, 
such as they were, should have drifted ashore the day after 
the wreck. They did 
not, however, as there 
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fishing-spear by the aid of a pole and a strip of bark cord, 
she did not want for food. The kernels of the s i 
pandanus or screw-pine, never absent from a Pacific beach, 
furnished her with something that made a rude substitute 
for bread when pounded and pressed. A pile of fine soft mat. 
ting gathered from the young shoots of the cocoanut palm 
made a bed that was almost luxurious. Cooking was 

to manage in a hole scraped in the ground and heated bya 
fire of driftwood and cocoanut husks, and even the want 
of matches could not trouble one of island blood who could 
make a fire in a minute or two by scraping a little trench 
in a bamboo and rubbing a pointed stick smartly up and 
down in it. For bodily needs, then, Vaiti was not g0 il] 
provided. 

It was at night, when the six-o’clock dark had come down 
like a shutter, and the beach and the bush began to wail 
and ‘whisper with melancholy, unexplained sounds, that 
the gloom of the island descended upon the soul of the 
castaway. Life in the open brings countless tasks during 
the daylight. A man cast away in such a spot must be 
come a slave to the cooking-fire and its insatiate demands, 
He must spend weary hours gathering fuel. He must coax 
and bank up the flame, he must take half of the precious 
daylight hours to cook a single meal and the other half to 
find the next. He must find water and carry it, or cut 
down nuts, if there be no water, and painfully husk and 
open them. Life without the countless, unnoted lifts and 
helps given by fellow-creatures and civilized manufac- 
tures becomes one long slavery to the means of its own 
continuance. But it is this very slavery that has saved 
many an imprisoned castaway from the madness that 
overtakes solitary captives in the prisons made by man. 
Nature, take her at her worst, is more merciful than her 
children. 

So the daylight hours were not the worst. 

For the first night or two Vaiti was almost too weary to 
lie awake listening or thinking. She knew, moreover, that 
she was alone and had nothing to fear—had she not 
walked right around the island the first morning and seen 
that it was empty of all life? On the third night she was not 
so tired, and the roar of the hot wind in the palm trees 
kept her awake a good deal. Lying on her pile of cocoanut 
fibre, with the moon sifting in through the slits in the 
plaited walls, she listened and fancied and wondered. 
Solitude, even for a week, will put strange imaginings into 
the head of the steadiest and most stolid man in the world, 
and Vaiti, on the ocean and on the island, had not seen a 
human face for nearly 
a month. 





happened to be a 
strong off-shore cur- 
rent close to the point 
where the little vessel 
came to grief on the 
rocks, and not so much 
as a stick or a sail ever 
reappeared. Vaitiher- 
self had had the hard- 
est fight of all her life 
to swim to land, and 
had been swept almost 
past the point in 
doing it. 

She built herself a 
shelter of woven palm- 
leaves after a night’s 
rest on the shore and 
set about finding a 
paper mulberry tree 
the same day. Being 
lucky enough to dis- 
cover a few she stripped 
the biggest of its bark, 
took out the fine inner 
fibres and twisted 
them into fishing-line, 
island fashion. Then 
she took a splinter of 
shell and ground it 
down into a fishhook 
on a piece of coral. 
With these and her 








She did not know 
whether it was her im- 
agination or whether it 
was true that the birds 
at night sometimes 
waked up suddenly and 
fluttered and cried 
unaccountably, as if 
disturbed. She could 
not tell whether the 
odd noise she heard 
once or twice—an ugly, 
tremulous cry that was 
much more bestial than 
birdlike—were some 
effect of wind and foli- 
age or some warning of 
an actual peril. There 
were no wild beasts in 
any island west of the 
Solomons, so far as 
Vaiti knew, but it must 
be allowed that her 
geographical know!l- 
edge was uncertain and 
far from perfect. In 
the daytime, when she 
was working over her 
fire, or fishing, or mend- 
ing her hut, or washing 
her solitary set of gar- 
ments piece by piece, 
such fancies appeared 








knife, converted into a 


It Came Away Wet with Biood 


absurd, even childish. 
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But it was quite a different island when the bush was - 
‘and mysterious, full of quivering shadows and 
aking boughs, and all work was over, and the sea 
noises on the beach below as if many people 
were talking and whispering, just out of sight. Then, 
to disentangle fact from fancy, to restrain the one 
pring forward the other, was a task somewhat 
the ability of a castaway who was already . 
‘sning to feel that solitude might, some day or 
other, take ill effect upon the mind of one condemned 
to endure it ceaselessly. eo 

But it was morning now, and Vaiti, as she sat on 
the shore and scanned the horizon for the sail that 
she knew was well-nigh impossible, had close hold on 
the courage that had made her famous over all the 

Seas. She was arguing with herself that it was 
extremely foolish to be made uncomfortable at night 
py noises that probably meant nothing, and certainly 
meant nothing perilous. What could happen to any 
one on an uninhabited South Sea island? 

She put the subject out of her mind and decided to 
take a walk to the other end of the island. She did 
not often trouble to go so far. The little conical hill 
was rocky and barren, and two immense stony spurs 
shot out from its foot, barring the shore at that 

int to all but good climbers. Vaiti could climb 
anything, but it was tedious to scramble across those 
two wide natural w:.lls, merely to cross the uninter- 
esting little beach that lay between. She had visited 
this place only twice before, and on both occasions 
the tide was high and walking in the sand unpleasant. 
It was low now, however, and as she thought there 
might be good shellfish in the shallows she decided 





to cross the walls and go down into the bay. 











It did not take her more than a few minutes to 
reach the place. She was standing on the top of the 
rocky wall, ready to take the descent with a leap and 
a scramble, when something caught her eye that made her 
pause and look steadily at the level expanse of sand below. 

Vaiti had never read Robinson Crusoe, or she might 
have found a parallel to the sensations that possessed her 
as she stared at that innocent strip of beach. Its flat 
expanse was unpolluted by human footstep, but —— 

What was that track across the sand? 

It was not the track of a man, nor of a bird, nor of any 
beast she knew. It was not the trail of a snake, and yet 
it suggested a snake—nor of a quadruped, and yet it had 
some characteristics of a quadruped. What, in the name 
of common sanity, could it be? 

Vaiti looked around her very narrowly before she climbed 
down the rocks to take a nearer view. But the face of 
the hill was blank and barren, and nothing stirred upon 
the shore save the scuttling crabs. She sprang down the 
rocks and crossed the strand to the place marked by the 
strange track. 

Even there she could make nothing of it. There seemed 
to be paws or feet of some kind, and there seemed also to 
bea long, trailing body or tail. It was a large track, as big 
as a sea-lion’s almost—and yet it was certainly not that 
of a sea-lion, which Vaiti knew as well as she knew her 
own. She did not know this at all, and she did not like 
it overmuch. Somehow it connected itself in her mind 
with the strange cry of the night, and she felt a little chilly. 

Whether the beast had come up from the sea to the 
land or down from the land into the sea it was impossible 
to tell. The track led both ways, and at the verge of the 
shore it was immediately lost in the heaps of broken coral 
rock. It was just possible that the creature, whatever it 
was, might be hiding among these rocks. The girl, deter- 
mining to sift the matter to the bottom there and then, 
yet unwilling to face an unknown monster 
with no better weapon than a knife, bethought 


Near the Entrance Lay, Stretched Out in Broad Daylight, Clear 
to Sight at Last, the Mystery of the Island 


night. She discovered that more cocoanut husks were 
wanted, and went to the verge of the bush to collect them, 
with the aid of a torch she had manufactured out of 
shelled and strung candlenuts. There never was a night 
when the bush made so many inexplicable noises—when 
the shadows that hovered about the streak of light cast by 
the torch-flame were so sinister in shape and so lurking 
and crouching in movement. The darkness seemed to 
press down upon one’s very shoulder-blades—so close, in 
truth, that every now and then one must perforce halt 
and listen, and turn to look, with a quick swallow in the 
throat, for something one knew could not possibly be there. 

Nevertheless, when the fire was made up outside the 
door of the hut to last for hours, and the candlenut torch 
was fastened in a rude shell sconce upon the wall inside, 
and the door—only a screen of plaited cocoanut leaf, 
fastened with thongs of sennit—had been carefully tied 
in place, Vaiti slept. She had been hard at work most of 
the day, gathering bark for a fishing-net, beating, soaking 
and stripping the fibres, cutting and collecting wood, 
digging a hole in the sand above high-water mark to get 
some brackish fresh water to wash her clothes in, and 
other labors of the castaway life, and she was tired. 
Further, she had acquired, at sea, the art of sleeping any- 
where and anyhow, and it stood her in good stead now. 

It was in the dead hour that comes before the dawn — 
the hour when life burns low, and slumber is deep, when 
the fatal night sortie is feared by men grown old in war, 
and when beasts whose lust is blood creep out to seek 
their prey —that Vaiti awoke, swiftly and completely, in a 
second, and knew that there was something near. 

She had not heard anything, but she was none the less 
certain. All that day she had had an uneasy consciousness 
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that, although she had failed in seeing the beast, the 
beast had known of her presence. It might well 
have passed unknown, so far, for her hut was at the 
other end of the island, and she had had nothing to 
do with the beach below the hill. But now—— 

The fire outside the hut was burning brightly. The 
candlenut torch was at its last two nuts, but it still 
cast a strong, smoky light upon the woven walls. The 
sea lapped and chattered among the stones of the 
beach, as seas do talk upon lonely, desolate shores. 
Was there any other sound? 

Yes. There was something breathing, close to the 
walls of the hut. It was not the sigh of a wave, 
slipping reluctantly back from the soft lap of the 
sun-warmed sand—it was not the long whisper of 
palm-fronds caressing one another on the stir of the 
cool night-wind, under the stars—it was, distinctly 
and beyond all doubt, the breathing of some large, 
warm-blooded animal, very close to the hut and to her. 

She would have given her island kingdom, had she 
had it back, to see the candlenut torch die out. The 
light within the hut made it impossible to see through 
the crevices of the walls, and at the same time made 
it certain that the interior of the place must be 
visible to anything looking closely from without. Yet 
she did not rise and put out the torch, for her face 
was in deep shadow, and she wanted for the moment 
to seem asleep. 

The breathing continued, soft and subdued. A 
faint shuffling was audible now. The thing was creep- 
ing about the hut. A touch of the grisly horror that 
waits upon the unknown stirred the hair of the girl, 
as she realized that this beast, unlike all other beasts, 
had no fear of fire. It must have crawled almost into 
the flame, to pass so close to the door of the hut. 

Still as death she lay, her eyes half shut in the 
gloom of the corner, looking out only under her eye- 

lashes. Beneath the rough mat that she made for coverlet, 
she glided her hand across her body with infinite care, so 
that her fingers rested on the hilt of her knife. She waited. 

The low, faint breathing passed around the walls of the 
hut, pausing once or twice. After five or ten minutes of 
tense and motionless restraint, Vaiti relaxed, and tried to 
lift her head a little. At that instant, the fibrous matting__ 
on which she lay rustled audibly. The sounds paused, 
recommenced, and lessened in the distance. The creeping 
noise passed down the shore. It was going away. The 
girl did not stir for some minutes. Then she rose, ex- 
tinguished the torch, unfastened the door of the hut, and 
noiselessly slipped out. 

It was dark, but the darkness was the transparent gloom 
of a tropic night alive with burning stars. There was 
almost more light than Vaiti needed for her purpose. 
Tying her scanty garments closely about her, and twisting 
her hair tight to her head, she slipped into the bush, where 
it stretched thin and straggling down to the shore, and 
began to creep along in the direction taken by the beast. 

No white person, and few natives, could have passed 
through the bush, thin as it was, without making a noise. 
But there was not a better stalker of birds and beasts in 
all the islands than this girl, and never a stick cracked or 
a leaf rustled as she passed. She had let the mysterious 
creature get a good start of her, not wanting to attack it or 
drive it to bay, but intending to follow it to the neighbor- 
hood of its lair, and find out how best it might be surprised 
in the daytime—being evidently a thing of nocturnal 
habits. But it was some time before she sighted it, 
shuffling with surprising quickness along the strand, 
which was laid bare to-night by an unusually low tide. 
Indeed, it was close upon the spur of rocks inclosing one 

side of the little bay below the hill, before 
she saw so much. She had not time to note 





her that the nearest cocoa palm would give 
her an outlook over the whole bay. The 
conical hill would certainly give a clear view 
of the entire island and an extra mile or two 
of sea as well, but Vaiti had noted with 
regret, on the very first day of her sojourn, 
that it was quite unscalable, being on all 
sides simply a precipice of ancient gray coral, 
bristling with myriads of sharp, spearlike 
points. As well try to climb a wall of knife- 
blades as to scale that fortress of Nature’s 
own making. 

The palm tree told nothing. From its top 
one could see behind every rock in the little 
bay, and far on each side. Wherever the 
creature had hidden itself, its lair was not 
traceable. 

Night seemed to come on quicker than usual 
that evening. The sun sank down the sky 
With malign swiftness. The locusts began to 
whir in the trees a good half-hour too early 
—or so it seemed—and the gloom and the 
mystery of the dark, moonless hours had 
settled down on the island as some black- 








more than the fact of its size—which was large 

before it turned the oute-most corner of the 
rocky spur and disappeared. Vaiti felt sharply 
disappointed. She had not known that, at 
the lowest tides, the end of the rocks was 
bared, and she had counted on the creature’s 
delay in climbing over the barrier to get a 
good look at it, from a safe distance. 

But could it climb? She remembered that 
she had never seen a trace of its presence on 
any part of the island save that narrow 
inclosed bay, until to-night, when the way 
out was clear. Well, if it could only progress 
on the level, so much the better. There was 
no reason at all to be afraid of it—a thing 
that could not run or climb! 

And yet she was afraid, or as nearly afraid 
as ever she had been in her life. 

There was nothing at all to be seen when 
she reached the rocks and crept cautiously 
around into the bay. It was evident that she 
had missed the lair again—or that the beast 
was a sea animal of some sort. No, that 
hypothesis would not hold. She could dimly 
see that the tracks ran right around the point 








Winged vampire bat settles on its prey, before 
Vaiti had even made up her fire for the 
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What was that Track Across the Sand? 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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father, mother, daughter and big, sulky son. 

Once on the pier they were assailed by the voices 
of the Old World, new in tone and phrase to their Western 
ears. From the crowd a tall young man pushed himself 
forward and addressed Mr. Porson. 

“A courier, sir; want a courier?” 

Mr. Porson, whose blue eyes were looking for the first 
time on Europe, took in indulgently, and rather humor- 
ously, the figure of the speaker. 

‘*A courier?” he said—‘‘to do what?” 
was quick to exclaim: 

‘“To show you Naples, Pompeii, Capri—all, all!” 

Mr. Porson smiled. ‘‘That’s rather a large order, isn’t 
it?” and the young man who smiled as well, showing two 
rows of beautiful teeth, gave evidence that he did not quite 
understand. 

“‘T have introductions,” urged the courier, putting his 
hand toward his breast-pocket. . ‘‘I am well known. If 
the Signore would try me.” 

The girl at her father’s side was the most charming type 
of the young American woman, neither too tall nor too 
short, her pretty, graceful figure hid by the long lines of 
her traveling coat. The face, lifted at the moment her 
father spoke to the strange young man, was full of a bright 
interest, full of inquiry, and the man, looking from the 
American gentleman upon whose decision he would, per- 
haps, depend for his daily bread, found his eyes attracted 
to the daughter of a future patron. It was impossible for 
him to help exclaiming mentally: ‘‘Dio, what a beautiful 
face! Dio, what a ravishing little face! Is it possible that 
anything so fine and exquisite has come from a country 
that people call barbarous, savage, and is also known as 
‘the rough West’?” 

Meanwhile the other members of the party had gone on 
toward the lines of cabs and omnibuses. The American 
gentleman appeared for a moment to be seriously thinking 
of the courier wko presented himself. He looked a little 
questioningly at his wife, as was his habit, and the expres- 
sion of great fatigue on her face made him forget everything 
but Mrs. Porson. Whatever the gentleman replied to the 
insistence of the handsome Italian was so short and so suc- 
cinct that his wife and daughter did not hear his decision. 

Mrs. Porson had a thin, pinched face, much wrinkled; 
she lifted it reproachfully to her husband. ‘‘ Why, Ellie, 
you don’t know one thing about that man.” 

‘‘Now, come along, Mother.” The lumber king put his 
great hand under his wife’s arm. ‘‘ You need a steady bed 
that won’t tip you out every time you move. That’s what 
you want, and so does Cissy.” 

They followed the porter to the omnibus where Mrs. 
Porson’s maid was already installed. 

‘What I want,” said the boy, whose voice was in dis- 
proportion to his years, ‘‘is a good steak and some griddle 
cakes, but, I bet, I’ll never see anything like that till I get 
back home.” 

The girl wrinkled her fair brows. ‘‘Oh, Bird,’’ she said, 
*‘you never think about anything but meals! ”’ 

The older woman, on whose dull cheeks life had written 
the history neither of great sorrow nor great joy, leaned 
back in the omnibus, her eyes closed, the discomforts of an 
ocean voyage still harrowing her. Mr. Porson, looking 
across at his wife, remembered with a tinge of remorse how 


hc came slowly down the gangplank together, 


And the man 
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she had assured him before she left America: ‘‘It won’t 
make any difference in my headaches, Elias, whether I’m 
in Rome or La Crosse,” and so far nothing had made any 
difference! Then the lumber king’s eyes traveled to the 
other face. Cissy had vivified. 

The omnibus was crawling up a long, narrow street, 
where, fluttering from windows and doorways, red and 
yellow banners, floating high and brilliant, made a waving 
vista. Queer little cabs, their horses gay with bells, 
dashed like mad through the crowd. Cissy saw through 
the window that the courier had taken his place beside 
the coachman. 

‘*Father,” she touched his knee, ‘‘that man who spoke 
to you is riding up with us.” 

Mr. Porson, who was enchanted to have discovered a 
cigar that he didn’t know he possessed, had lit it and was 
smoking cheerfully. His hands in his pockets, he beamed 
on his family. 

*‘Oh, that man’s all right. He’s bound to get a job. 
You mustn’t think that we’ve got all the push there is in 
the West. They tell me Eyetalians are very pushing. 
I guess I’ll have to try that man a day or so. We'll all go 
round with him to-morrow and let Mother rest.” 

But here Mrs. Porson came sufficiently out of her leth- 
argy to remark that the guide-book said ‘‘Naples was 
a great place for coral and cameos and tortoise-shell 
combs.”’ 

“I guess I could get out for an hour or so with you, 
Ellie, in the afternoon.” 

Mr. Porson shook his indulgent head, still smiling. 

‘No stores in mine, Mother,” he said; ‘‘you can buy all 
the corals you want, but you'll have to do-it yourself. 
Cissy and I are going to see the town.” 

They saw the town that day and the next, and for many 
following days. Mrs. Porson had succumbed to a vague 
malady for which, in her husband’s mind, the sea-voyage, 
the un-American hotel, the coral and cameo stores were 
all mingled in their responsibility. She had, as she put it, 
‘given out,” and with a finality which suggested that ‘‘she 
had only kept up for years” under protest! Mr. Porson’s 
other children had died early, and Bird might sulk as 
deeply as he liked; no one ever reproached him. His 
pockets were full of money, and as for Cissy, well, Mr. 
Porson had said, ‘‘If there’s anything going that she wants, 
and I can buy it, it belongs to the girl!” 

It was an immense pleasure and fascination to the busy 
man to find himself for hours, to whose charm there was 
no forced end but twilight, alone with his daughter, in the 
environment of a new world. He ‘‘hadn’t learned any- 
thing,”’ so he said, ‘‘since he left school, and he was learn- 
ing now.” With Cissy on one side of him and Francesco 
on the other, a cigar between his lips, the broad flaps of his 
collar flung well back from his great, muscular neck, his 
face aglow with content, Elias Porson ‘‘did Naples.” 

Bird, like his mother, had given out at an early moment. 
He had discovered a boatman who, having sulks of his own, 
understood Bird’s, and in his skiff with Piero della Pesca 
the boy spent his days fishing and lolling on the bay. 


The Italian city was explained and described to Miss 
Porson by the Italian voice of the courier until after a few 
days she floated through sightseeing indifferent to fatigue. 

As she sat on the balcony of her hotel after dinner noth- 
ing stood clearly out from the mass of things she had seen 
to claim major importance. Naples modern and Naples of 
the past jumbled in pleasant and agreeable confusion in the 
little American’s mind. And it all became a background, 
a setting for the graceful figure of Francesco. When she 
tried to recall the events of the day she was extremely 
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irritated to find that she could see nothing but Franceseo 
before her eyes. When she wanted to write in her “My 
Trip Abroad” book, or home to her girl friends, Francesco 
appeared before her. 

‘‘Why, he’s nothing but a courier,” she said to herself, 
but the scornful classification did not always avail to clear 
her mind of the beautiful man. 

There were many, many things the vague apprehension 
of which had never crossed Cissy Porson’s life except when 
possibly the page of some book or a photograph may have 
stirred the wings of her imagination. All the imagination 
she had was now on the flight. 

Mr. Porson, after vaguely wondering to just what class 
his courier belonged, trying to place the distinguished 
young man, whose manner and dress were those of a prince, 
in the category of valets and chauffeurs and servants, 
finally accepted him as a sort of professor, and decided 
from the first that he must eat with them. 

The three found themselves in a tiny glass-covered 
restaurant overhanging Posilipo. To reach it they had 
been rolled up ina funicular. The tables around them were 
vacant. The aged, shuffling cameriere served for them 
alone. The inevitable orchestra played for them alone. 

Francesco consulted Mr. Porson. Would the Signore 
have a native dish of macaroni—a risotto or a pollo rostito? 
And it was in perfect accordance with her type of wonder 
ful quickness, amazing cleverness, Yankee adaptiveness, 
that Cissy knew what he meant! 

She had been three days a Neapolitan; her eyes, her 
mind, her senses were alert. She nodded at the macaroni 
and the pollo rostito. 

‘‘And just get a bottle of that Cape Rye’’—Mr. Porson 
pronounced the wine of Capri as though it were a kind of 
whisky —‘‘that dry yellow wine, will you, Francesco? It’s 
good enough for me,” commanded his patron. 

The day had carried them for a long excursion down the 
bay, and, as Mr. Porson wished to ‘‘do a little out-of-door 
eating,” the courier had fetched them up here where, if not 
quite al fresco, at least only a pane or two of glass was 
between them and the day. 

Elias Porson half-shut his eyes. It was a fine sight. “I 
take the Bay of Naples,” he had written home to his 
partner, ‘‘to be as handsome a view as I’ve ever seen.” 

The succulent novelty of macaroni was also before him. 
He put his napkin into his buttonhole and gave himself up 
to the difficult task of eating the dish before him. The 
yellow Capri filled his glass like gold. He was not a 
materialist nor an animal man, but he liked life, his way of 
it. Porson bit off the end of his cigar, lit it and leaned 
back. There was about the warm day, summerlike indeed, 
compared to his American winter weather, a magic that 
diffused itself through him. He thought of his early love 
making, and the face that came to him with startling dis- 
tinctness was not his wife’s face. Through the smoke of 
his cigar he meditatively watched his courier Francesco 
and the girl. - 

Cissy had eaten little of the carefully commanded 
breakfast; she frankly couldn’t manage the macaroni and 
had femininely picked at the rest, sipping the fragrant 
wine. Whether or not there was anything in reality in the 
nature of the little, uncultured creature capable of appre 
ciating what her blue eyes saw, is not the question. She 
leaned on the table, her short sleeves stopped at her elbow. 
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round iorearm was bare; her hair fell in bright dis- 
He ee ber pretty, mobile face. She sighed. 

“t's a lovely day,” she mused; “I’m having a lovely 

I guess Bird’s out there in one of those boats with 

ps OF I hope he won’t get drowned.” 
" was the American voice with little modulation or 
inflection, but very sweet. : 

Her father meditatively continued to look at her, but 
she was unconscious of him as she was of the other man’s 


‘ Francesco, at his end of the table, sat indolently in his 
chair. One long, slight hand, on which he wore a ring with 
dark red stone, was outspread on the cloth. His dress 
: sober and discreet, save that he wore a red tie in place 
of the conventional cravat. This gave him rather a 
ian air. His soft hat lay by his side on the floor 
witha pair of gloves in its crown, and by it a Baedeker and 
alittle notebook of crushed leather. His eyes rested upon 
Miss Porson as if they would absorb her, draw her in, de- 
ingly, as if she were 

some kind of light he 
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“There was a rose: I picked it last night. 
Would you know where it lies? On her heart. 
There’s a bird: I captured him, then set him free. 
Would you know where he has flown? To her window. 
Would you know where my heart would rest? On hers. 
Would you know where I would climb? To her window. 
She has taken home the rose and the bird. 
Will she take me home, too?” 


She listened. Never having heard words like these 
before, or said like this, she was in her simple way a little 
confused and hardly knew what to say. It was as if she 
heard the music over again, only far more delightfully, far 
more comprehensively, and she had the advantage this 
time of understanding what it meant. If the musician 
had sung the song to her, certainly she had the feeling that 
Francesco said the words to her, although his eyes were 
fixed on the town as it was seen below the hotel, in the 
horseshoe of the valley. She said nothing when he had 
finished, but after a few seconds she asked : 
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Bird ran no great risk of drowning in the Bay of Naples. 
The boatman whose friendship he had made was a magnifi- 
cent creature who took good care of hisadvantageous young 
patron. Piero had the head of a Greek god, the muscles 
of a Titan and the voice of a dove. 

And as for Birden he was a sportsman born—with eyes 
and ears for nothing but the woods and their creatures, and 
water only existed for him that he might catch fish from it. 
He caught many fish with Piero. For hours they would sit 
patiently watching for frutta del mare —the fruit of the sea, 
as the language charmingly has it. Meanwhile he learned 
sufficient Italian to understand his companion, to make 
himself crudely understood. He learned that his friend 
was from Capri, was the father of ten children, and the 
brother of four sisters, of whom all were beautiful, bellis- 
sima and splendida and virtuous save one; and Piero 
never got far in his description of this one, for at some 


‘stated point toward the end of the story he would rise in 


the boat and, with uplifted hand, pour forth a roulade of 
words under his breath in 
his melting voice. It 





or some liquid his 
es senses demanded. 

The musicians were of 
the humblest order, riff- 
raff of singers that 
thronged the hotels dur- 
ing the season, or who 
even go out in little boats 
tosing to ships on the bay. 
Their instruments were 
badly out of tune, and 
they assailed the ears with 
Santa Lucia and Bella 
Napoli; but this time they 
really appealed, for the 
Westerner had never 
heard these songs before. 
Finally the leader came 
out into the room and 
stood singing alone. The 
song was so sweet, the 
man’s voice was so liquid, 
that even Porson turned 
about his chair and lis- 
tened. Francesco leaned 
a little over to Cissy. 

“He is singing to you, 
Signorina,”’ he smiled. 

“But I don’t under- 
stand a word he says,” 
Cissy disclaimed. 

The squeaking instru- 
ments struggled with the 
melody, nearly caught up 
withit, took a plunge at it, 
and, either too infirm or 
too indifferent, finally let 
it go free, and then, with 
a graceful gesture of his 
hand, asif he wafted every 
note to Cissy, the singer’ 
brought his cantata to an 
end. 

Mr. Porson got a gold 
piece from his pocket. 
“Here, Francesco,” he 
bade his courier, ‘‘give 
them this; it’s the price 
of an opera seat, and I’ve 
sat through more than one 
opera and not been half so 
well pleased.” 

That evening, when 

cesco came to take 
hisorders for the following 
morning, Miss Porson 
stood alone on the bal- 
cony of the hotel. Over 
her evening dress Cissy 
had thrown a shawl with 
long fringe. Mr. Porson 
had given it to his wife 
years ago when ladies 








sounded very much like 
the roucoulement of pig- 
eons under the eaves, a 
gutturalrumble. It might 
have been an appeal or an 
ecstasy, and how was 
Birden Porson, of La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, to know 
that it was a curse? 

Piero’s hands pointed 
toward the North always, 
and, indeed, it shook in 
that direction so often 
that one day Bird asked 
him: 

‘*What’s off there, any- 
way, Piero?” 

And the fisherman re- 
sponded shortly: ‘‘ Roma 

poi lui id 

In point of fact the ‘‘ poi 
lui’”’ came so constantly 
into their conversation 
that Bird, from the pro- 
nunciation of the word, 
thought there wasa fellow 
called Louis, who, as he 
expressed it to himself, 
‘‘had better sit tight in 
Rome and not monkey 
with Piero after dark.’ 

Baiting his hook from 
which he had just taken 
his fish, the boy, at the 
last stage of curiosity, 
asked one day: 

**Who’s Louis, anyway, 
Piero, and why are you 
rotting him so?” 

Piero gesticulated: 





‘‘Non é@ Luigi. He is 
called Cecco.”’ 

‘‘What’s the matter 
with him?” 


But further than this 
the fisherman would not 
go. The temperament of 
Birden preferred his si- 
lences as the boy himself 
was inclined to the sulks, 
and he never tried to 
break in upon the Italian’s 
morose broodings, and 
didn’t force the man’s 
confidences. 

But, one of the evenings 
a little while after this, he 
questioned the courier : 

‘*What is the Camorra, 
anyhow ?”’ 

Francesco smiled bril- 
liantly. Even the heavy, 
featureless face of the boy 
relaxed somewhat under 








Wore shawls, and Cissy had 
captured it, for she liked 
queer, old-fashioned things. 
“Francesco,” she said to the man, ‘‘tell me what the 
words of the song were the man sang to-day.” 
a” man hesitated. ‘‘The Signorina can buy it,” he 
She nodded impatiently. ‘‘Oh, I suppose so, but don’t 
you know what the words mean?” 
—" he said, ‘‘but in English they will not sound the 
e.”’ 
“Never mind,” she urged imperiously ; ‘‘tell me in some 
Way or other. I want to know what the words of the 
song mean.” AOL 


“You're Alive, and that’s All that Matters” 


“And thenameoftherestaurant? What did that mean?” 

‘‘T Promessi Sposi,’’ Francesco told her—‘‘ the promised 
ones, the affianced.”’ 

She wrinkled her brows. ‘‘Oh, the engaged couple! 
Well, I think it is prettier in Italian, and I guess I won’t 
ever go there again unless I’m engaged.” 

Francesco said nothing more. He rather awed the non- 
chalant little American, unused as she was to any form or 
manner. In a few moments she prettily bade him ‘‘Good- 
night, Francesco.” 

. -“*Good-night, Signorina.”’ 





the sunlight of the man’s 

smile. The slender, dark 
face of the courier became so radiant when it smiled 
that it would have won the best temper possible in any 
society. 

‘It’s the vendetta, Signorino. You've read of that? It’s 
the Mafia, the Black Hand —you’ve heard of that? Why 
it’s just simply the vengeance, death, by the hand of the 
people.” 

‘‘Oh, lynching!” Bird understood perfectly. 

‘‘It’s the unwritten law, Signorino.’’ The courier here 
turned to his patron, who had begun to listen. 

‘‘Do they lynch here?” Mr. Porson inquired. 
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‘No, Signore, they stab in the derk, behind the church’s 
shadow, in a lonely vineyard, on the deserted road. Or, 
better still, down on the coast if the swimmer is off his 


‘‘But they hang these murderers, don’t they?” Mrs. 
Porson, in whose honor the after-dinner party was gath- 
ered in her bedroom, asked quite peevishly from her 
pillows. 

‘‘Signora, ‘ bowed the Italian, ‘‘there is no capital pun- 
ishment in Italy, and, as far as the Camorra is con- 
cerned, the State is blind.” 

Cissy Porson’s eyes were on the gay, bright face of their 
courier, whose expression in telling of the sinister society 
had not clouded. She then asked: ‘‘ What crimes do they 
punish like this?” 

‘‘Family affairs, private quarrels between men.” 

‘How cowardly and dreadful,” she breathed, ‘‘to come 
upon a man like that in the dark.” 


Her words were so intense that a little silence fell after 


them. ‘‘Don’t you think it is cowardly?” she asked of the 
others. 

Francesco responded: ‘‘No, Signorina, it is not a bad 
custom. I am too Italian to think so. It is better than 
dragging a family scandal through public gutters, or better 
than letting a dog live.” 

Elias Porson nodded as he knocked his cigar-ash off. 

‘‘T wasn’t in the West in ’79 for nothing,” he said, ‘‘nor 
yet last year in Cripple Creek, where you see a sort of 
coarse gallantry at the bottom of all their roughness. Why, 
there were about twenty of us sitting and drinking and 
talking in the town billiard-room. I was there for some 
mining interests. Well, at one of the tables there sat a 
young lady, a sort of reporter, I guess, a quiet enough little 
thing, and the only woman in the place. A great husky 
chap came along, and all he did was that he didn’t take his 
hat off and he brushed against her. As far as I know that’s 
all, but not two hours afterward that man was hanging 
from a tree at the end of the town. ‘It was an insult to the 
politeness of Cripple Creek,’ the men said.” 

The Italian had listened acutely, his ears following with 
great difficulty the broad, Western accent. 

‘‘Do you mean,” he asked, ‘‘they hung him to death for 
that ? ” 

Bird snickered. 

Mr. Porson said that they had done so. 

‘‘Well, I would hate to have been the woman,” said Mrs. 
Porson severely. ‘‘She must have felt like a murderer.” 


HARBORS FOR WILD BIRDS 


HE recent setting 
apart of a new 


“refuge” for wild 
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‘*Well, I’d hate to be the man that Piero hates—that’s 
who I’d hate to be!” Bird nodded to the group. 

‘*Piero?” questioned Francesco. 

‘My fisherman, Piero della Pesca; he’s a corker, he’s a 
world-beater.”’ 

‘‘Who will he beat?” asked the bewildered Italian. 

Bird laughed again and continued his explanation: 

‘“Why, the man from Rome, you bet your life—that is, if 
he’s chump enough to come along.” 

‘‘Ah,” smiled Francesco, ‘‘your Piero belongs, then, to 
the Camorra ?”’ 

“Tt looks that way,” said the boy roughly, his good- 
humored part in the conversation having reached its end. 
He got up, saying he was sleepy, and that his rendezvous 
was for early the next morning. 

But Francesco’s interest in Birden’s welfare seemed 
suddenly to be aroused. 

‘‘Signorino,” he said to the boy, ‘‘we do not know this 
Piero of yours sufficiently, I think. Don’t go out with him 
again until I have made some inquiries.” 


‘‘Oh, rot!’ exclaimed the boy roughly. ‘‘He’s ail 
right.” 

But Mrs. Porson, who was now sitting up straight, was 
thoroughly aroused. 


‘‘Father,” she said, ‘‘I never saw anything like you in 
all my life! How can you be so easy? Here you let this 
boy go off all day with a murderer or next to one; you 
don’t know anything about this man more than a cat! 
Now hush, Bird; I’m a very sick woman, and I won’t have 
you running this risk.” 

Mr. Porson came over to her soothingly. 
Mother m1 

‘‘No,” she cried strenuously, her maternal care aroused. 
‘Don’t ‘Mother’ me, Ellie! I feel half the time lying here 
that something awful is in the air. They’ve got several 
cases of typhoid fever in the hotel, and there’s the pest in 
Alexandria, and Bird’s off with this evil man that we don’t 
know anything about.” 

But here the surly boy broke in as he stood at the foot 
of the bed—his sport, his beloved sport was to be taken 
away from him. His long, bright days were to be robbed. 
His face was not pleasant to see. 

‘“We don’t know anything about Francesco, either,” 
he said brutally, but his father put his hand down on 
the cub’s shoulder. 

‘*You go off to bed,” he ordered sternly, ‘‘and don’t 
you worry your mother any more. I'll find out about 


‘‘See here, 





Federal Protection for Our Feathered Friends 








April 25, 199, 
your man, my boy, and you can come along 
sister and me until I do. That’s all right,” he wa 
courier kindly, ‘‘you go out and arrange for F ; 
morrow. We'll all three of us go. And now I want«a. 
Mrs. Porson quieted down for the night,” 

Birden lay in his own bed, the electric light tury 
on his book. He was not reading; he was far too 
ing and angry. When he looked up at his sister, » 
come in from her room, his face was as menacing a 
had been himself a member of the Camorra. 

Cissy stood at the foot of her brother’s 
dressing-gown. Her hair in one long, thick bra 
over her shoulder like a heavy golden serpent, 4 

‘‘T want to know,” she asked succinctly, ‘‘ what youn 
so mean to Francesco for? Why did you laugh: 
mistake about the hanging?” : 

The boy gave a growl like a bear. 

‘‘He’s always so polite to you.” 

“‘T don’t want his manners.” OF 

She nodded gently. ‘‘Well, you haven’t any of yoy 
own. If you could only speak his language half as wel] , 
he does ours.” 

‘Oh, I'll speak it fast enough; don’t you fret,” 

Her hands, fine and white, below the frill of her 
gown, lay lightly on the bed rail. She went on: “Tha 































































what you said about our not knowing what he was,” other St 
‘*Well, we don’t, do we?” places. 
‘Father is satisfied, and they treat him here so well, th ao 
waiters and servants, just as if he were somebody.” for than 
The boy growled again. ‘‘Oh, he’s somebody, all right} less | 
I’ve got to know what kind.” ee. 
She took no notice of his undertone. _. 
“‘T hate people being rude,” she said. ‘‘There’s a greg the bree 
deal of it at home. I never noticed it till I came here” merely { 
“Let him mind his own business,” said Bird. poss 
Miss Porson insisted: ‘‘He was minding it; he js Jem 
taking care of us.” re 
“Not me, you bet. What does he know about Piero!” tive be 
‘*Well, that’s just it. He’s going to find out.” ond 
‘*Well, he can keep what he finds out to himself; an : oan 
you can tell him so. Piero’s a ribbon winner. I tell yu oul w 
he’s a good lot better than a servant, anyway.” birds fc 
‘Bird! Francesco is not a servant; he is a gentleman,” markst 
“Huh!” The lad’s face was hot with disgust. exposin 
‘‘T’m sure he’s a gentleman,”’ Her voice had not one the sem 
lost its control. ‘‘There’s something so refined about him.” The | 
(Continued on Page 24) the col 
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many kind of wildfowl that 
were driven out are begin- 
ning to reappear within 





birds in the Mosquito Inlet, Florida, 


derives additional interest from the RE ite ye 


fact (given on the authority of the 
Government Bureau of Ornithology) 
that feathered life in this country, 
after being reduced fifty per cent. 
within a period of fifteen years by 
indiscriminate, merciless slaughter, 
has at last turned the corner, so to 
speak, and is now steadily on the 
increase. 

For a long time past the defend- 
ers of the birds have been fighting 
the battle with indefatigable energy 
and undaunted courage. Not con- 
tenting themselves with the creation 
of a popular sentiment in behalf of 
innocent and beautiful feathered 
creatures, they have brought about 
the enactment of laws which have 
practically put a stop to the trade 
in wild feathers; and, with the help 
of money secured mainly by private 
subscription, they have purchased 
and set aside as “‘refuges,”’ safe from 
depredation, many of the islands 














used for breeding purposes by various 
species of seafowl along our coasts. 

All of this work, effected by the Audubon 
Societies, is carried on in coéperation with the 
Federal Government, which, on its own account, 
has established during the last five years no fewer 
than fourteen reservations of the same kind. In charge 
of each of these is placed a ‘‘ warden,’”’ who receives from 
Uncle Sam a salary of one dollar a month—this in order 
that he may possess official and constabulary authority, 
his real wages being paid by the organizations above- 
mentioned. It is his business to patrol the “refuge,” 
and see that the birds are not molested in any way. 


Collection of Eggs for Market on a Breeding Island for Albatrosses 


By RENE BACHE 


By such means the coast and inland waters of the 
United States are being surely, though slowly, repopu- 
lated with wild birds, including some species which were 
dangerously near to the point of final disappearance. On 
every one of the reservations, too, the feathered occupants, 
it is noticed, are becoming much more tame and fearless of 
man. Incidentally, thanks to the protection now given, 
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a pleasing news from Florida is tothe BH jmati 

effect that the little green paroquett BH ahoais 

(cur only species of the parrot, which HB paiity. 

used to be numerous in the South) wtting 

is again being seen in the southem feed, 1 

part of the peninsula. awint 

Through the Audubon Societies grebes 
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Members of the National Association of Audt there 

bon Societies who are trained ornithologists make BH duck 
periodical tours of inspection of the various tectic 
“refuges,” in order to find out how in a general and | 

way the work is getting along. Meanwhile the wardeis near- 
keep an eye on the birds, and prevent trespassing and terns 
poaching—this last a matter of no small difficulty in the raise 
waters along the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, where the | 
hunters will raid the colonies if they get a chance, and ing 
egg-stealers are always ready to carry off the eggs by the The 
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Once in a while it happens that an 








unusually high tide will do an im- 
mense deal of damage to a “ rookery”’ 
of this kind, sweeping away great 
numbers of eggs and drowning thou- 
sands of young birds. Such accidents 
seem to be wholly unavoidable. Two 
years ago a hurricane swept over 
Breton Island, which, though nor- 
. mally twelve feet above high water, 
was flooded, hundreds of pelicans 
being killed by being dashed to the 
ground by the wind. Oddly enough, 
however, the disaster proved bene- 
ficial in one way, completely extermi- 
nating the raccoons and muskrats 
which had wrought much havoc 
among the nestlings. 
In Lake Superior are two similar 




















OF WATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUNUGON SOCIETIES 


The first of the Federal bird reservations was set aside 
by tion of the President in March, 1903. This 
was Pelican Island, in Florida, Since that date thirteen 
other similar “refuges” have been established in various 
places. But the most interesting of them all, perhaps, is 
Pelican Island, which is the only known breeding ground 
for brown pelicans on our Atlantic Coast. It isa mud flat, 
jess than four acres in extent, adorned only by a few man- 
groves, one or two cabbage palms, and some scattered 

of grass. 

Professional plume hunters used to visit this island at 
the breeding season and murder the pelicans wholesale 
merely for the sake of their quills, which had some small 
yalue for millinery purposes. Their destructive work was 
supplemented by the stealing of the eggs, one hundred 
and twenty-four sets of which are known in one instance to 
have been carried away by a single “collector,” in 1894— 
a number which must have represented the bulk of the 
contents of the nests at the time. Then, to complete the 

work, there were the tourists, who shot the great 
birds for fun—splendid sport, inasmuch as the poorest 
marksman could not miss—or drove them from the nests, 
exposing the young to the scorching, often fatal, rays of 
the semi-tropical sun. 

The Government interfered only just in time to prevent 
the colony from being wiped out entirely and forever. 
At the present time it is in a most prosperous condition, 
and, drawn by the interesting character of the place and 
its occupants, tourists nowadays come long distances to 
see it—though allowed to land only under properly regu- 
lated conditions. The warden in charge lives close by, 
and, if any stranger attempts to approach, he runs out in 
a little gasoline launch and asks the reason why. 


Saving the Pelican Colony 


yi newly-created reservation, already mentioned, in 
Mosquito Inlet, is only six miles south of Pelican 
Island. It comprises, according to the terms of the proc- 
lamation, “all small mangrove and soft-grass islets, 
shoals, sand-bars and sand-spits near the mouths of the 
Halifax and Hillsboro Rivers.” The principal reason for 
setting it aside was that the pelicans, which go there to 
fead, might be protected, but, incidentally, the locality is 
awinter home for many other species of wildfowl, including 
grebes, coots, rail, white ibises, egrets, little blue herons, 
great blue herons and yellow-crowned herons. There are 
also several kinds of ducks, though only 

one of them, the black duck, breeds there. 





comresy 
A Breeding Refuge for Royal Terns Off the North Carolina Coast 


reservations for gulls and mergansers 
—the Huron Islands and Siskiwit 
Islands. Here are found the largest breeding 
colonies of herring gulls in the interior of the United States. 
In Stump Lake, North Dakota, is a little group of four 
islets which has been set aside as a “‘refuge’’ for wild birds. 
Other Federal preserves of the same kind are located 
respectively at Shell Keys, off the Louisiana coast; Tern 
Island, in the delta of the Mississippi; East Timbalier 
Island, Louisiana; Three-Arch Rooks, off the Oregon 
coast, and three islands off the coast of Washington 
Flattery Rock, Copalis Rock and Quillayute Needles. 
Generally speaking, the islands which are used as breed- 
ing or winter resorts by large colonies of wildfowl are small, 
swampy or rocky, and of no value for agricultural pur- 
poses. On this account they may be purchased at low 
prices, and the establishment of a “‘refuge’’ costs very 
little, the only real expense being the wages of the warden. 


The Establishing of Refuges by the States 


E of the most important “‘refuges”’ established by the 

Audubon Societies is No-Man’s-Land Island, off the 
coast of Maine, which is the greatest colony of herring 
gulls in the United States. Another is Battledore Island, 
off the shore of Louisiana, which is a famous resort for royal 
and other terns. Yet another is Bird Key, in the Dry 
Tortugas, which is likewise a great breeding ground for 
terns. On Bird Key there are at least twenty thousand 
“sooty”’ terns and over two thousand “‘noddy”’ terns. 

Among the sandy islands acquired by the Audubon 
Societies along the coast of North Carolina are Royal 
Shoal and Legged Lump, which harbor the largest colo- 
nies of breeding sea-fowl in that region. Another islet, not 
far away, possesses the most numerous colony known of 
“least” terns—a species which has been slaughtered 
almost to the point of final extermination. Within quite 
recent years least terns and royal terns were killed in 
almost incredible numbers on Cobb’s Island, in Virginia 
waters, nearly every gunner and fisherman along that 
part of the coast taking a hand in the“ sport.’’ But to-day, 
happily, Cobb’s Island is a protected “refuge.” 

On the east side of the mouth of the Mississippi River, 
in Louisiana, the State Audubon Society controls a breed- 
ing area of land and water extending over seven hundred 
and fifty square miles, which is thoroughly protected 
against depredations by pot-hunters and egg-stealers. In 
addition, it has recently secured a similar administrative 
authority over an equal extent of territory on the west side 
of the Mississippi. In the mean time, Massachusetts has 


Flamingoes 


acquired three thousand acres on Mariha’s Vineyard, 
chiefly for the sake of preserving the heath hen from extinc- 
tion; and in New Jersey the Nature Lovers’ League has 
raised a considerable sum for the purchase of an extensive 
tract of suitable marsh land, which is to be converted into 
a ‘“‘refuge” for wild birds. 

It is confidently expected that within twenty-five years 
from the present time every State in the Union will have 
established reservations for the protection of feathered 
creatures. Only in this way, indeed, can valuable and 
interesting species be preserved. The movement in behalf 
of the birds has already obtained an overwhelming popular 
strength, and hundreds of private estates in various parts 
of the country, especially in California and Indiana, are 
to-day made ‘“‘refuges” by their owners, nobody being 
permitted to disturb the wildfowl. 

In 1903 formal agreements were made between the 
Audubon Societies of several Eastern States and the 
Merchants’ Millinery Association, and between several of 
the Societies in the West and the Western Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation, whereby the sale of the plumage of gulls, terns, 
grebes and other native birds was discontinued. Where 
local violations of the laws, now so rigid, forbidding inter- 
state traffic in such merchandise, have occurred, the 
offenders have been promptly brought to punishment. 
Consequently, at the present time practically no native 
birds are killed in the United States for millinery purposes. 


The Geese that Gobble the Grain 


N ODD sort of situation exists in California with 
regard to wild geese, which all bird-lovers are most 
anxious to preserve. They have been almost entirely 
exterminated in the East already. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, they are very destructive to growing crops. As the 
grassy plains where they formerly fed have been con- 
verted into wheat-fields, they have taken to eating the 
grain, and in some sections they do so much damage that 
the problem is a serious one. The Government Bureau 
of Ornithology has interposed in the matter, and is trying 
to discover means whereby the fields may be protected 
without killing off the geese. 

A habit implanted in all species of birds compels them 
annually to journey to an ancestral breeding home for the 
purpose of reproducing their kind. If undisturbed, enough 
young are reared to offset the losses caused by old age, 
epidemics of disease, cold storms, and predatory birds and 
mammals. But, if their breeding be interfered with even 

for one season, the species is weakened; 
and, if they are attacked year after year 





Two other important bird “refuges” 
maintained by the Federal Government 
in Florida waters are those of Passage Key 
and Indian Key—both of them at the 
mouth of Tampa Bay. Indian Key is the 
Winter resort of. cormorants, herons, terns 
and various other sea-fowl. Five miles 
south of it is Passage Key, where, within 
three months after the setting aside of the 
reservation, more than fifty species of 
wildfowl were found by agents of the 
Bureau of Ornithology, including terns, 
brown pelicans and about five thousand 
red-breasted mergansers. 

_ Breton Island is a group of three islets 
in the Gulf of Mexico, off the Louisiana 
coast. There is a large colony of pelicans 
there; and it is a great preserve for wild 
ducks, especially mallards, which find pro- 
tection against the market hunters. Here 
and on the Audubon reservation, on the 
near-by mainland, one hundred thousand 
terns of three different species are being 
taised every year. In short, this is one of 
the most successfully-conducted breed- 








on their breeding grounds, they must 
soon be exterminated, not enough young 
being produced to keep up the stock. 

It was by such ruthless means that bird 
life in this country was reduced, as already 
stated, fifty per cent. in a pericd of fifteen 
years—that is to say, the fifteen years 
immediately antedating the establishment 
of the first Federal reservation, on Pelican 
Island, in 1903. Since then, however, 
there has been a great and overwhelming 
upgrowth of popular sentiment in behalf 
of feathered creatures, and tens of thou- 
sands of persons hitherto thoughtless in 
regard to such matters have begun at 
least to wonder whether it is not better 
and more reasonable to treat such beau- 
tiful and innocent animals as friends, and 
to invite their companionship, than to 
wage relentless war upon them. Whence 
comes the movement which has brought 
into existence the “refuges” here de- 
scribed, and to which must be attributed 
the glad fact that our wild birds have 
finally turned the fateful corner, and are 








ing grounds for wildfowl in the world. 
The island is about six miles in length. 


Colony of Albatrosses on Layson Island ’ 


to-day beginning to regain to some extent 
their lost and lamented numbers. 
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is a deadly serious person, and, therefore, supremely 
ridiculous. Certain examples have become widely 
familiar. 

A young woman descended from a leading Colonial 
family, and mistress of one of the greatest of modern for- 
tunes, undertakes the réle of Lady Bountiful from. the 
basis of a most splendid and luxurious country house 
built by the most celebrated American architect. But she 
meets with dogged opposition from the local parish on a 
question of architectural taste. The newspapers exploit 
her predicament in column upon column of broad satire. 
But they neglect the fact that, in the end, she has her 
way. 

A young man, equally well born and solvent, interests 
himself in Settlement work, marries the reporter of one of 
the Yiddish papers of the East Side, and settles among his 
wife’s people with a view to studying and bettering their 
condition. But others besides their ‘‘brothers” and 
‘“‘comrades”’ of the Ghetto claim democratic interest in 
them. From early morning to midnight they are besought 
by the press, and whether or not they submit to be inter- 
viewed they are misrepresented and ridiculed. To gain 
a normal privacy they are obliged to retire from the 
Bowery to the country. That is funny—in away. Their 
new home is funnier. It is on an island in the Sound, so 
small that to make it habitable they are obliged to wall 
it about against the waves. The chief features of the bun- 
galow they built on it are a general room for meetings of 
their social comrades, and many small bedrooms to put 
them. up for the night. What is 
easier than to draw a deadly contrast 
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them. Already the socialist vote is a factor in national 
politics, and socialistic legislation the bugbear of Wall 
Street. 

The ounce of prevention lies in seeing the case as it is. 
The signal and important fact is that parlor socialists 
are very far from being overserious. If they believed the 
things they do in deadly earnest they would not be amus- 
ing. They would be leaders of what Karl Marx set out to 
effect—the mightiest revolution in the history of the 
world. When, as usually happens, the parlor socialists run 
into a vein of the human comedy, they are more poignantly 
aware of it, more deeply amused by it, than the public 
which views the event only in the distortions and falsifica- 
tions of the press. How many who have laughed at their 
predicaments ever stop to think that they number among 
them one of the foremost wits and also one of the foremost 
humorists of the English-speaking world? That, at least, 
is the estimate generally put upon Bernard Shaw and 
Peter Dunne. 


Shaw a Socialist and Yet a Capitalist 


* E WERE so convinced,” wrote Shaw, “‘that social- 

ism had only to be put clearly before the working- 
classes to concentrate the power of their immense numbers 
into one irresistible organization, that the revolution was 
fixed for 1889—the anniversary of the French Revolution— 
at latest. I remember being asked satirically and publicly 
at that time how long it would take to get socialism into 
working order if I had my way. I replied with spirited 
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modesty that a fortnight would be ample for the purpow. 
; I was frequently complimented on being one ¢ 
the more reasonable socialists.” 

This confession was in 1888. In 1898, commenting m 
the (very moderate) success of his first play to be pn 
duced commercially, Arms and the Man, Shaw said: 
“‘As for me, I opened a modest banking account an 
became comparatively conservative in my political opir- 
ions.” 

Experience teaches and property modifies the parlor 
socialist. For some years past Shaw has demanded th 
very high royalty of ten per cent. on all his plays, and, 
though still professing socialism, he self-satirically admit 
his guilt as a capitalist. He is a landlord and an ownerd 
bonds in more companies than he can keep track of. “Wy 
property is managed by an agent. Although he dos 
ninety-five per cent. of the work, I only give him five pe 
cent. of the rentals, according to the custom of the present 
state of society. I only do five per cent. of the laboria 
connection with my property, but, of course, I do it » 
much better than the agent does his part that I am a 
titled to almost all the profits.” 

A quarter of a century ago Shaw inveighed agains 
‘“‘equipages and race-horses’”’ and other ‘“‘luxuries in th 
hands of the rich.”” But to-day, with the proceeds of his 
ten per cent. royalties invested by an agent, he runs al 
automobile and dramatizes breaches of the speed laws. 

Mr. Dunne is no less pointed. While dining lately a 
Delmonico’s he was asked how he reconciled his position 
with his principles. ‘‘The waiters here,’ he explainel, 

“if you come often enough, sou 
recognize you as a comrade ands 





between their socialistic life among 
the proletariat ‘and this spacious 
private bungalow on a walled island? 
Meantime, their work of socialism 
goes on uninterrupted. 

It is the way of the world. When 
folks hold views different from those 
of the community in which they live, 
the primitive instinct of that com- 
munity is to burn them at the stake. 
To-day, we resort to that modified 
mode of torture, caricature. The 
danger here is less immediate and 
obvious, but perhaps as great. To 
go back only a few years, Wagnerites 
were long-eared and Ibsenites long- 
haired. To-day the parlor socialist 
is a highbrow. But Wagner soon 
became so grossly popular that the 
demand for his operas bade fair to 
warp and stunt the repertory of the 
Metropolitan. Ibsen has been played 
in every city of the land, and is 
winning toward the suburbs. In 
similar manner, unless the lowbrows 











brother. There is no place in tow 
where they treat you less contemp 
tuously and more democratically.” 
When such men are ridiculed i 
the press they may very well say,# 
Shaw once said when asked what le 
thought of the criticisms on his latest 
play: ‘‘I could do it better myself!’ 
The lesser lights of socialism hs 
each his individual vein of humo. 
Lady Bountiful was once encoul 
tered on her way to the races, in! 
private car, clad in a gown made al 
of royal ermine, and reading a V0 
ume bound in crushed Levant, exqur 
sitely tooled. The book was Robert 
Hunter’s Poverty. Again, havi 
taken her children to church, sit 
retired to a grove near by and whet 
church was out was found there- 
reading Spencer. Between the 
periods of a polo game, as she sat 
her automobile, she read the New 
Testament—to her the original Bible 
of socialism—in Temple pocket 








take thought, socialism will engulf 





f Two Prominent Socialists, G. Bernard Shaw and F. Peter Dunne 


edition of the books bound separately. 
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In the Drawing-Rooms of Plutocracy 


Always a parlor socialist should be allowed to describe 
his own futilities ; and he will always describe them to 
any one who faces with composure the prospect of being 
tied to the third rail of his eloquence. One man told me 
the story of his life, and how he evolved from a socialist of 
the overalls into a socialist of the parlor. As far as I can I 
shall use his own words, though much curtailment is 
necessary, and, for obvious reasons, certain personalities 
are disguised. As for his admirable vein of self-satire, 
mingling as it did with an unshaken faith in his cause, I 
despair of reproducing it. 


The Evolution from Overalls 


AM a socialist born in the overalls. My father had been 

a member of the Brook Farm colony, and my first 
memory, years after that, is of sitting with him at break- 
fast. 


“Grace before meat,’ he would say, as Asqueth lifted 
me to my tall chair and pinned the bib beneath my chin. 

It was the happiest moment of my day. I would clutch 
my big spoon and, banging it against my bread-and-milk 
bowl, cry in a loud voice: ‘‘Property is theft, Daddy! 
Hooray for the revolution!” 

Then Asqueth would fill my bowl with milk and break 
the bread into it. I have that bowl yet, all battered and 
dented with my spoon, though it is as solid a piece of 
Georgian silver as you could find in Old Bond Street. 

Only one thing marred my enjoyment of grace. Some- 
how I felt that the butler disapproved. One morning—I 
must have been upward of seven—I turned upon him and 
commanded: ‘‘You say it, too, Asqueth!”’ Pretending 
not to hear me, he turned to the sideboard and fussed with 
the coffee-urn. ‘‘ You say it, too!” I repeated, banging my 
bowl, now filled, so that it slopped far and wide on my tray. 

Asqueth turned to my father. 

“Gospel truth!” my father said, though he must have 
been smiling in a way he had, which I came to know later. 

“I wouldn’t say, sir, that your 
property is theft.”’ 


thousand destitute men in the city, and that, though 
the. baker gave nightly much more than the accumu- 
lated broken bread of the day, and many gallons of hot 
coffee, all those who were not well ahead in the bread 
line were turned away, hungry and cold. Many women 
and children were without food that snowy night of 
Christmas week, perhaps also without shelter. 

And we were returning to our comfortable old home 
from the laughter and brilliance of the theatre! 

“‘But, Daddy!” I protested as we entered the house, 
tears running down my cheeks, “‘property is theft!” 
I was all for bringing the unfed bread line to Asqueth 
and the icebox. 

My father explained that, though a socialist, he was 
a Fabian socialist. Private charity would soon exhaust 
the most lavish philanthropy, and, even if it did not, 
the effect would only be to make it cheaper and safer 
for capital to keep on exploiting labor. Economi- 
cally considered, the good baker was an enemy of 
the people. Picking up a volume published by the 
Fabian Society he read me its motto: ‘‘You must 
wait for the right moment most patiently, as Fabian 
did when warring against Hannibal, though many 
censured his delays; but, when the time comes, you 
must strike hard, as Fabian did, or your waiting will be 
in vain and fruitless.’”” I have never seen my father 
take his bedtime walnuts and port with better relish. 

The Roman General’s real name, as I have since 
learned, was not Fabian but Fabius—Quintus 
Fabius Maximus Verrucosus. But, of course, 
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“Do you want me to be quite frank?” she said. “Very 
well. On one condition I shall be very glad to go. You 
must get evening clothes and a top hat.” 

“T’'ll think about it,” I said, and hung up the receiver. 

That next evening I telephoned her that I had ordered 
the clothes and the silk hat. Ten days later the clothes 
arrived. 

When Muriel saw me she was positively nice, and talked 
seriously. My attitude of the working-man, she argued, 
was a worthy effort at consistency, but quite futile. 


Tolstoy’s Efforts at Consistency 


HAD long feared that this was true. The case of 

Count Tolstoy especially depressed me. In his effort at 
consistency he made shoes ; but, as a traveler relates, they 
were very imperfect shoes, and he could not make his 
family wear them. The difficulty with regard to his 
ancestral fortune he solved by making it over to the 
family that refused his shoes. Where so able and great a 
man as Tolstoy had failed in consistency, it was no weak- 
ness in me to confess defeat. As for the theory of socialism, 
if there was anything in it I could advance it best among 
people of my own kind. 

I certainly did want to see more of my cousin. So I 
became a parlor socialist. It was only a few weeks later, 
however, that Muriel’s engagement was announced—to a 
capitalistic professor of economics at the university. 





he couldn’t help that. 

The Fabian attitude still seemed to me 
inconsistent, even insincere. I was so excited 
that I couldn’t sleep. They say that children 
are savages; but never since have I-felt as 
deep and heartrending pity as at the thought 
of those starved and shelterless women and 
children. 

The next morning I got out a pair of blue 
overalls I used to wear in the country. At 

noon I made Asqueth put my lunch in a tin box, 
and ate it sitting in the snow in the back yard. 
When I got over the cold and fever the overalls 
and dinner-box had disappeared, and Asqueth 
said I wasn’t to have them. A Fabian must wait 
most patiently, my father said. 

I waited. But they couldn’t prevent my wear- 
ing my old clothes and being otherwise like a 
working-man. Asqueth was horribly shocked, 
and never ceased to wake me with the old sum- 
mons: “Your bath is quite ready, sir.”’ But by 
and by, I noticed, he stopped drawing the bath. 

I had yet to learn, however, how hard it is to 
be advanced and at the same time consistent and 
sincere. One day, years later, I took notice of 
my cousin Muriel. She had put her hair up and 
her skirts down, with the result that I couldn’t 
get her out of my mind. Up to now I hadn’t 
liked her at all. Whenever I got down to a real 
serious talk with her about the proletariat she 
would always introduce me to some homely girl. 
One rainy afternoon I found her all alone at 
teatime, Aunt Mary being out, and by dinner- 
time I flattered myself that my hard, cold facts 














were making some impression. 

Suddenly I remembered what I had just read 
in a book on oratory—that in the whole armory of the 
rhetorician no weapon is so effective as a pause. I paused. 

“My objection to socialists,” Muriel quickly put in, ‘‘is 
that you are all so unpractical.”’ 

It was the old, exasperating cry; but I was glad to have 
Muriel think at all on the subject. ‘‘In what respect?” I 
asked. 

‘‘For instance, if you had put a newspaper in the seat of 
your overalls that time, you might still be taking your 
lunch in the snowbank.” 

The next afternoon I called Muriel up on the telephone and 
asked if I could take her and her governess to the theatre. 


“Property is Theft, Daddy! Hooray for the Revolution!” 


Though the parlor socialist relishes the humors of his 
personal inconsistency, he is slower to acknowledge the 
inconsistency of his traditional doctrines. It was to 
expose this that W. H. Mallock made his recent lecture 
tour among us. The crux lies in the reasoning by which 
Marx sought to prove that property is theft and capital 
acrime. It is really a very simple matter. 

Marx took his definition of value from an older econo- 
mist, Ricardo: ‘‘The value of commodities in general is 
determined by the amount of labor that goes to their 
production.” Now Ricardo was speaking of a time, 
before machinery revolutionized industry and led the way 

to combination, when capitalism was 
comparatively undeveloped. The 





“TI would,” said my father. 

Asqueth left the room. 

But in the end I made him repeat 
grace every morning. As I say, I 
am a socialist born in the overalls. 

Figuratively speaking, \that is, I 
was fifteen before I got any real 
idea of socialism or of overalls. My 
father had taken me to a Christmas 
extravaganza, and we were going 
to our home in Washington Square 
on a Broadway car. At Tenth 
Street I saw a long line of thinly- 
clad men huddling in wretched 
silence on the pavement before -a 
Vienna bakery. It was a bread line 








modern elements of vast. financial 
responsibility and directive genius 
were not dreamed of. For the pur- 
poses of his general discussion 
Ricardo was able, without fallacy, 
to neglect these things. But Marx 
applied the general definition to a 
specific problem in a wholly different 
state of affairs; and in doing so he 
used the term labor to mean man- 
ual work alone. He settled the 
opposing claims of labor and capi- 
tal, in short, by assuming at the 
outset that capital had no claim. 

It is true that capitalists reserve 
what Marx calls the surplus value 
of labor; but this is not an 








of the unemployed, and my father 
told me that there were over two 
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Uncle Joe as a Tariff Reformer 


fe newspaper publishers of the United States are a 
powerful body. They have complained long and 
loudly of oppression. The Paper Trust, they say, charges 
them unconscionable prices. Repeatedly they have de- 
manded, therefore, that the duty on wood pulp and print 
paper be removed. Some of them became quite fretful 
and alluded to the apathy of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in a manner that was reaily unpleasant on the eve 
of a campaign. They convinced President Roosevelt, 
who, in his last message, spoke favorably of immediate 
repeal of this duty. 

And now comes the House organization, headed by the 
Speaker in person, gallantly to the rescue. Not with a bill 
to repeal the duty; but with a set of ringing resolutions 
asking the Attorney-General, if he sees fit, to prosecute 
the trust, under the Sherman Act, for restraint of trade. 

Now that Uncle Joseph has fairly set his puissant hand 
to redressing the abuses of the tariff in this manner we 
expect much of him. They say he is actually prepared, if 
the boot manufacturers grow too clamorous over the duty 
on hides, to have the Beef Trust arrested for spitting on 
the sidewalk. If American shipbuilders complain again 
that the Steel Trust handicaps them by selling plate to 
foreign competitors cheaper than to them, he will prose- 
cute the trust for performing unnecessary labor on Sunday. 

There is even some glimmer of hope for American artists 
who these many years have grieved over the idiotic barrier 
which the tariff erects against foreign works of art. The 
Speaker will not remove the duty, but he will join heart 
and soul in the crusade against ugly billboards. 


A Little Sunshine in Politics 


WE OBSERVE, with proper joy, a steadily rising tide 
of good feeling, respect, admiration and even affec- 
tion among the leading men of both great political parties. 
This is as it should be. 

Though opposed in principle, Republicans and Demo- 
crats should never forget their common humanity, and no 
shallow consideration of temporary party advantage should 
withhold from their lips those tributes to an opponent’s 
personal courage, sincerity and ability which generous men 
love to pay. 

As Mr. Taft forges ahead on the Republican side, and as 
no opposition to Mr. Bryan develops on the Democratic; 
as their respective leads for the respective nominations 
increase, in short, eminent Republicans and Democrats 
heap heartfelt encomiums upon gentlemen of the opposite 
party whose chances for the head of the ticket grow in- 
creasingly slim. Great Democrats freely praise Senator 
LaFollette, Governor Deneen and Secretary Cortelyou. 
Republican standard-bearers have only kind words for 
Governor Johnson, Governor Folk and Judge Gray. If 
Governor Hughes should lose his New York delegation 
the united Democratic heart would fairly yearn toward 
him. 
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If either party should nominate almost anybody except 
the man it does nominate, the other party would be fairly 
compelled to vote for him from sheer admiration for his 
sterling qualities of head and heart. This mutual candor 
and good will is highly encouraging to the humanist. 


What the Banks Show 


HE statement of December 3 showed that national 

banks of the country had outstanding about sixty- 

five millions of clearing-house certificates. All these have 
now been retired. 

The last statement showed that the banks held the 
record total of 826 millions cash—coin, legal tender and 
bank-notes—against 732 millions in August, which was 
high-water mark at that time. Since December 3 they 
have gained 80 millions in gold alone; and their cash 
holdings now amount to twenty per cent. of their combined 
individual deposits. 

In short, the position of the banks is very decidedly 
‘strong.’ As regards that important element in business, 
the banking situation, nothing better could be asked for. 

Evidently, as a stop-gap with which to meet a crisis, the 
clearing-house certificates that were resorted to last fall 
served most admirably. They performed, safely and 
cheaply, exactly the function that was necessary—and 
none other. Why, then, set up all the ponderous, dubious, 
possibly and probably harmful machinery that is proposed 
by the Aldrich bill to do the same thing? 

What, really, is the impelling motive behind that piece 
of legislation? True, the bill has been improved by amend- 
ment. It was so bad originally that ‘any amendment 
would have improved it. Though better by comparison, 
it is still positively bad. We hope the House will bury it. 


Jingling the Cracked Pitchers 


ARLYLE remarked that the ordinary liar expects, at 
least, to be believed, while the spouting rhetorician — 


_ the wind-jammer as we know him—has not even that poor 


excuse. Among many other things which the genial 
Scotchman could not abide was that mere oratory which 
is ‘without belief on the speaker’s part or hope of pro- 
ducing belief on the hearer’s. The light of a 
man shining all as a paltry phosphorescence on the surface 
of him.” 

“Ts there no sacredness any longer in the miraculous 
tongue of man?” he inquired. ‘Is his head become a 
wretched cracked pitcher on which you jingle to frighten 
crows and make bees hive? He fills me with terror, this 
two-legged Rhetorical Phantasm!” 

The State conventions have begun, with their set 
speeches and prearranged resolutions—mostly lies—right 
down to the tumultuous applause, which, also, is carefully 
prearranged. It is still a belief among those who have the 
managing of such affairs that a prodigious jingling of 
cracked pitchers is needful to make men hive; but we 
think that is a mistake. Party politics is held in some 
contempt, and will be while there is so much claptrap 
about it. 


The Meaning of an English Election 


E WISH they could get it settled whether the Govern- 

ment’s sore defeat in that Peckham election means 

that the sturdy common-sense of the great middle class is 

rousing to the defense of those time-honored institutions, 

or whether it means merely that the Peckham electors will 
stand ‘novinterference with their beer. 

The point is really important. The Government is 
undoubtedly infected with radical notions—speaks kindly 
of old-age pensions, working-men’s insurance and so on. 
Also, it has leanings toward temperance; has proposed 
that the number of tippling-houses be reduced. 

The Peckham electors were obviously displeased at 
something. Perhaps they took alarm at the recent vote 
of one hundred and odd in favor of Government employ- 
ment of idle workmen. Perhaps they were indignant at 
the thought of having to walk two blocks farther for a 
drink. Nobody is sure. And that is often as near as you 
can get to knowing what an election does really mean. 


Empty Honor in Home Rule 


NE can imagine stony indignation as filling many 
imperial breasts when the House of Commons re- 
soived, by 313 to 157, that Ireland ought to have home 
rule, with a national parliament at Dublin and an execu- 
tive responsible to that parliament. The reselution is 
merely an opinion, of no immediate effect; yet it does 
point horridly to ‘‘ dismemberment of the empire.” 

The population of Ireland decreased from above eight 
millions in 1841 to under four and a half millions in 1901; 
and when Irishmen by the million left Ireland on account 
of conditions set up there by England there was a wrench, 
we think, much more tragic and more worth lamenting 
than any dismemberment, on paper, of the paper thing 
called union. 


The three sovereigns, occupying the throne singe 
has been virtual union, whom the English deem 
and most admirable—namely, Elizabeth, Cromwelj 
William of Orange—are exactly the three whom the 
hold in greatest detestation. Which sufficiently illustrates 
the sympathy between the two peoples. When C 
got through pacifying the country about one-third of the 
good land remained in the hands of natives; when 
got through, about one-seventh. Still they were 
pacified. Macaulay pleasantly observes that, in W: 
time and later, the feeling of the Anglo-Saxons toward the 
natives was about like that of the Southern planter 
before the war, toward the blacks. 

Resting upon such foundations, the English goyem. 
ment of Ireland has naturally been a quite uniform 
ghastly failure. Why it should be for the honor and glory 
of the empire to perpetuate the failure is an exceedingly 
abstruse problem in patriotism. 


Talking to Open-Air Meetings 


= mass-meetings were useful when printing 
was a rare art. Nowadays, we think, they are useleg 
and a good deal of a nuisance. Collecting thousands of 
unemployed, or any others, on a city square in order tp 
deliver some indifferent speeches to them is a dubioy 
benefit under any conditions. Under the condition that 
they are liable to have trouble with the police it is no 
benefit at all. 

But these general considerations have actually no 
to do with the case. In New York, Chicago and othe 
cities the police have forbidden and dispersed gatherings to 
hear speeches of a sort that did not meet their approba- 
tion. It has been much asserted, and is unquestio 
believed by many, that in doing this the police have denied 
that right of free speech which is guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. Whether this view is correct we do not know, 
and it seems to us really important that everybody should 
know. 

The right of free speech is a rather precious possession, 
How far police discretion may go in the way of limiting it 
ought to be more definitely determined and declared. A 
conviction, on the part of many people, that their con 
stitutional right is denied is not a condition that makes 
for quiet. We would rather see a test case—based, say, on 
the recent gathering in Union Square, New York—than 
to hear mere declamations. The point needs settling. 


The Trappings of the Ambassador 


DMITTEDLY, there are a number of things—such 
as the funny mace in the House of Representatives— 
that really belong in the old trunk in the attic which con- 
tains great-grandmamma’s wedding gown. Reading the 
earnest discussion as to whether our representative at 
Berlin should be a man of fortune, able to spend a hundred 
thousand a year on social entertainments, we wonder if, 
possibly, an Ambassador may be one of those things. 
'The German Government, for example, having some 
thing to say to the Government of the United States, 
cables it over, and a messenger boy could deliver it to 
Secretary Root as well as an Ambassador—almost as im- 
pressively, too, if he wore Knights of Pythias regalia and 
went in an automobile. 

In these wireless days the Ambassador speaks with one 
ear to the telephone. The stream of communication be 
tween him and his Government is constant. The more 
constant communication is, the less, generally, is left to 
his discretion. We suspect—if the awful secrets of diplo- 
macy could be revealed—that his discretion is already 
mostly limited to a choice between wearing his sky-blue 
silk pants or his sea-green ones when he goes to deliver 
the note. 

The first Earl of Portland, we believe, made a great 
stroke for England by appearing at Paris with more 
horses, servants and cooks than any other Ambassador 
had. But the notion that German or English or French 
opinion of the United States nowadays may be influenced 
by the state in which our Ambassador lives is merely 
ludicrous. 

Nor are we impressed by the plea that he can get more 
valuable information for his Government by hobnobbing 
with the opulent, entertaining lavishly, setting ’em up, 90 
to speak, with a prodigal hand. Our friend, the city editor, 
tells us that formerly several bright young reporters worked 
that same argument on him, but he knows better now. 


Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
€@ The laziest thing on earth is the busybody. 
@ The noise of the auto isn’t any measure of its speed. 
@ Many a “ mighty intellect” is only a superior memory. 
@ Talent is only near-genius: it knows too much for one 
man and not enough for two. 


@ The commonplace sheep follow the bell-wether, but the 
political animal trails meekly after the party-wolf. 
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The Duke of West Virginia 


HAT is this news that comes chirping over the 

cable? What are these words that trickle in from 

Rome? The King of Italy intends to make 

stephen Benton Elkins a duke, or something, in order to 

matters pending the marriage of Miss Elkins to 

the Duke of the Abruzzi. Ha; or, as Senator Scott, his 
, would say: Ha! Ha! Ha! 

It seems the Duke of the Abruzzi has a look in at the 
italian throne. Ifa large number of coroneted and other- 
yise uplifted persons should pass away in a group — persons 
now abiding in Sunny It and having no occupation 

to hope those between’ them and the crown will 

choke—the Duke might get to be King. Wherefore, it 

gould be exceedingly bad form for the papa-in-law of the 

ve King—a long, dim, mimeographed prospect, 

the way—to have no titles, and it is the idea of the 

t King to pin a few decorations on the manly chest 

of Stephen, to go to the button-box and get a button or 

two for him in order that there may be no comeback from 

the other crowned heads of the world if somebody should 

come around one bright morning, tap the Duke of the 

Abruzzi on the shculder and say: ‘“‘ Hustle down to the 
and get on the job.”’ 

The King of Italy undoubtedly means well, but he lacks 
fullinformation. He hasn’t kept up his card index on the 
name of Elkins. Stephen Benton Elkins can show a line 
of titles as long as any Italian scion of nobility, and, what is 
more, if he needs others he is the boy who can go out and 
get them. Titles for Stephen Benton Elkins! Forsooth! 
Look what he has now: Duke of West 
Virginia, Graf of Grafton, Margrave of 
Sisterville, Grand Elector of Parkersburg, 
and Prince of Gassaway and Gracelands. 
Come on, you puny Italian princelings and lay 
your goods down on the counter! If more 
are needed, if this bewildering array is not 
enough, we might be able to slip down to New Mexico and 
tack on a few Spanish ones, just to help along, for, as is 
known to everybody, Mr. Elkins has been acquiring titles 
for many years, titles not only for himself, but, also, to 
various mines, railroads, coal lands, timber lands, ranches 
and other bric-A-brac of a similar nature, including a 
large and lucrative interest in Henry Gassaway Davis, 
late candidate for Vice-President on the Democratic 
ticket—one of the latest, in fact, we have had in some years, 
inasmuch as he never did get started until it was all over. 


Senator Elkins’ Creed 


T SEEMS absurd, when we look at it calmly, after the 

first outburst of derision, that the King of Italy should 
think any punk title within his gift could add to the 
majesty, the dignity or the availability as a relative of 
Stephen Benton Elkins. We who have known him all 
these years can do naught but laugh at this befogged 
monarch over there in Italy, beating his kingly forehead 
with his mailed fist and scanning the royal almanac to. see 
where he can pick out something that will fit the case. 
Stephen Benton Elkins needs no titles from that musty 
Court. Not he. But—and just here a few words for the 
kingly ear, kind words of kinder advice—if Elkins ever 
becomes a relative of that Court, it is up to the Court to 
watch out. Stephen will have the haughty head of the 
House of Savoy working for him as a chauffeur before he 
has been around the palace for a week, and wil] be doing 
the reigning himself. 

You see, we have watched Stephen perform for years 
and years, and he is a good, consistent performer. His 
creed is simple and may be divided into two sections: (a) 

hen you want anything, go out and get it; and (b) 
bring it back with you. He is a large and forceful man, 
with a most pleasant and engaging countenance, and a 
smile that would lure a bird out of a tree. However, indis- 
solubly connected with that pleasant and engaging coun- 
tenance is one large and protuberant chin, somewhat 
rectangular in form, and adding what might be called a 
tinge of firmness to the ensemble. There is always a 
twinkle in those eyes, a real genial twinkle, and always 
there is the appealing smile; but when you look into that 
frank, open, ingenuous face and mentally decide here is a 
person on whom you can unload something, a flash at that 
chin causes a hasty revision of your decision. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Elkins has unloaded something on you. 

He has been fortunate in his environments. He was 
born in Ohio, where he acquired his political sense. He 
was educated in Missouri, where he acquired the discon- 
certing habit of requiring to be shown. He went to New 
Mexico, where he acquired Spanish, two terms in the 
House of Representatives, the basis of a fortune and some 
other desirable appurtenances, and from there he pro- 
ceeded to West Virginia, where he acquired a Cabinet 
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place under Harrison, a Senatorship, Henry Gassaway 
Davis, and several additional tons of that vulgar dross we 
call money. 

Reference has been made to his New Mexican titles, but, 
in reality, they are merely subsidiary. West Virginia is 
the correct Elkins principality. The House of Savoy has 
been dubbing along in Italy for centuries, doing the best 
it could, and it hasn’t much to show for it. The House of 
Elkins has been doing business in West Virginia for about 
thirty years, and what it has to show for it is the whole 
show: S. B. Elkins, general manager, and H. G. Davis, 
silent partner, and not so blamed silent, at times, when it 
comes to that. 

One of the first stirring articles a new correspondent 
writes when he comes to Washington to tell the public just 
what is what hereabouts is a strong piece about the 
Millionaires’ Club, meaning the Senate. In the old days 
it was easier than it is now, for it was neat and impressive 
to start off with William A. Clark, of Montana, at a hun- 
dred millions, or two hundred, or six, for that matter, if the 
typewriter was working well. Now, of course, Clark has 
gone, has left that forum of discussion where he never dis- 
cussed anything, except on that fateful day when he beat 
them to it and resigned, and the Millionaires’ Club is lack- 
ing its most conspicuous member. Still, there are a few 
left, and the list looks pretty good. Along about third or 
fourth from the top the name of Stephen B. Elkins always 
appears. They shove him at anywhere from twelve to 
thirty millions. 

While it is quite probable the banks would not accept a 
rating given in a Millionaires’ Club piece, it can be stated 
authoritatively that Mr. Elkins can take a little vacation 
any time he likes and not be worried about the hotel bill, 
which information, mayhap, has been noted by the House 
of Savoy. You see, West Virginia is a sizable State, with 
things underneath it and on top of it that can be cashed 
in in the busy marts of trade, and Stephen B. Elkins not 
only knows the way to market, but owns a good section 
of the underneath and the on top. 


A Slap on the Wrist for Naughty Railroads 


ITH that rare, that precise, that almost preternatural 
sense of the fitness of things so frequently observed 

in the making of committee assignments in the United 
States Senate, Mr. Elkins was selected to be chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. It is most fit- 
ting that a man of his great experience in railroading and 
in all transportation problems should hold this place. 
Formerly it was held by Uncle Shelby Cullom, of Illinois, 
and nobody ever accused him of knowing the difference 
between « differential and a preferential, nor did he make 
any claims. Soon, however, there came a chance to put 
Uncle Shelby at the head of Foreign Relations, and then 
Mr. Elkins took the committee, signaling his advent with 






his justly-celebrated Elkins Anti-Rebating Bill, by the terms 
of which any railroad caught rebating on and after said 
date would be slapped on the wrist three severe slaps. A 
railroad man himself, holding intimate relations with all the 
other big railroad men of the country — who could be better 
fitted to deal with the railroad problems of the Senate? 
Not a soul, unless, perchance, it might be E. H. Harriman. 

But that is neither here nor there. What concerns us is 
the news that Victor Emmanuel III has designs on Stephen 
B. Elkins and may decide to make him a duke. If he does 
he will discover Elkins saw it coming a long time ago and 
made a duke out of himself, Duke of West Virginia, which 
he holds in feoff, as gentlemen have discovered who tried 
to take it away from him. Still, kings are dull. Victor 
Emmanuel may persist, and, if he does, there is naught left to 
do but recall to Mr. Elkins those immortal words of his 
father-in-law, Henry Gassaway Davis, who, when he was 
notified, in 1904, at White Sulphur Springs, of his nomina- 
tion for the Vice-Presidency, advanced to the edge of the 
platform, out there under the trees, and in a voice shaking 
with emotion said: ‘‘Oh, my fellow-Americans, don’t, I 
beg of you, go and do what them Romans done.” 


Barking Up the Wrong Tree 


NCLE JOE CANNON and Uncle Sheiby Cullom, 
Senator from Illinois, both devote considerable time 
to the specialty of looking like Abraham Lincoln, and have 
certain hirsute and other resemblances to one another. 
When the pressure for committee places in the House 
was on last fall a Western member wanted to go on 
Appropriations. He telegraphed a big 
man from his district to come on and 
helphim. The mancame. He had never 
met Speaker Cannon, but he was heavy 
enough to make his recommendation of some 
weight. On the night of his arrival the Western 
member took him to a White House reception. 
The two were separated in the crush. Later in the evening 
the Western member met his friend, who said: “I've had 
good luck. I met Uncle Joe here, and I went right up to 
him and spoke to him about your case. I gave it to him 
good and strong, and he seemed to be impreesed.”’ 
“But,” said the Western member, “I understand Uncle 
Joe is not here to-night.” 
** The dickens he isn’t!" exclaimed thefriend. “ Itell you 
I have been talking tohim. There he is, right over there.” 
“Get out,”’ replied the Western member disgustedly ; 
“that’s Senator Cullom.”’ 


Got in the Line of Fire 


OHN SHARP WILLIAMS was conducting a little 

filibuster, or announcing one, rather. He said unless 
certain things were done he would introduce some dila- 
tory motions. 

Half a dozen Republicans protested. John Sharp 
looked at them in amazement. “I wasn’t aiming at you,” 
he said. ‘You remind me of a man I knew down in my 
State one time who met a negro on the road. The negro 
was carrying a turkey. 

*** Boss,’ he said, ‘don’t you wanter buy a turkey?’ 

““* Yes,’ my friend replied, ‘I'll buy it if it is a tame 
turkey. I don’t want a wild turkey.’ 

““* This is a tame turkey, boss,’ and my friend bought it. 

“When he was eating it he bit on a shot. He bit on 
several shot. The turkey was full of shot. In a great 
anger he hunted up the negro and shouted: ‘Here, you 
black scamp, what did you sell me that wild turkey for? 
It was full of shot.’ 

“** Deed, boss,’ the negro protested, ‘ that shot what was 
in that turkey wasn’t shot at the turkey.’”’ 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Representative Hardwick, of Georgia, is the smallest 
man, physically, in the House. 


@ Senator Culberson, of Texas, refuses to have his picture 
taken. He thinks it is bad luck. 


@ Senator Heyburn, of Idaho, Republican, thinks it is of 
enough importance to say in his official biography “he 
was not affected by the silver craze in 1896.” 


@ John Sharp Williams, Democratic leader of the House 
and Senator-elect from Mississippi, intends to write a life 
of Thomas Jefferson when he gets around to it. 


€ Aside from his job as President of the United States, 
President Roosevelt has one or two other positions. He is 
presiding officer of the Smithsonian Institution, one of the 
managers of the National Soldiers’ Home, and patron of 
the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
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An Unusually Strong 
Investment 


In Small Denominations 
$100 $500 $1,000 


First Mortgage 
6% Guaranteed 
Gold Bonds 


Secured by 
First Mortgage on Rich Agricultural Land. 
Protected by 
United States Government Legislation. 
Guaranteed by 


American Water Works and Guarantee 
Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $3,600,000. 
Established 1882. 
For further reference write to 


First National Bank 
Seccad National Bank 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Circular and handsomely illustrated 
volume ‘‘Irrigation’’ mailed free upon 


request. 
H. M. Payson & Co., Portland, Me. 
Byte Band eee. W.H. Trumbull 4 Co. 
181 Sth Street, 35 Congress Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 


Municipal & Corporation 
Securities Company 


351 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


JAMES 8S. KUHN L. L. McCLELLAND 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 








—Tax Bonds— 


Netting 33, to 54% 
Denominations $100, $250, $500 and $1,000 
We offer a wide selection of State, City, 

County, Village. 

Our 18 years record—no losses and customers 
in thirty-one States— appeals to conservative 
investors. Our offerings include: 

$100,000 St. Louis, Missouri, 4% 

85,000 St. Joseph, Mo. (School), 4% 
15,000 Topeka, Kansas, 4% % 
50,000 Little Rock, Ark. (School), 5% 
25,000 Texarkana, Ark. (School), 6% 
55,000 Butler County, Mo. (Drain), 6% 
170,000 Bates County, Mo. (Drain), 6% 
30,000 Monona County, Ia. (Drain), 6% 
and many other issues. 
Send for our Booklet D, ‘‘An Argument For 
Tax Bonds.’’ 
All legal opinions by well-known attorneys. 
Get your name on our mailing list. 
St. Louis, Chicago, New York and other Eastern 
and Western references. 
William R. Compton Company 
232 Merchants-Laclede Building, St. Louis, Missouri 











( THERE. ARE MANY HIGH-CLASS ) 
SECURITIES LISTED ON THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
SELLING BELOW VALUE, WHICH 
IF BOUGHT OUTRIGHT NOW, 
WOULD YIELD ATTRACTIVE 
INCOME WHILE CARRIED, AND 
SHOULD EVENTUALLY ADVANCE 
MATERIALLY IN PRICE. WE 
SHALL BE GLAD TO CORRESPOND 
WITH YOU ON THE SUBJECT. 
Send for Weekly Financial Review 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 

(Members NewYork Stock Exchange) 

\_ BANKERS, 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











Personal Investment is Wise 


The large accumulations of idle cash in Savings Banks— 
which must reduce their interest rates— and the questionable 
policy of many institutions of deposit and trust, suggest the 
wisdom of personal investment. 


‘The judicious purchase of bonds requires, in general, the 
advice of reliable bankers. We recommend none but the best- 
secured investments, yielding from 4 to 644%. 

Our pamphlet, ‘‘A MESSAGE TO INVESTORS,"’ contains 
facts of vital interest. Sent free upon request. 


SOPER, CORDRAY & COMPANY, Investment Bankers 








212 Vickers Building Baltimore, Md. 


WATCH Your Investments =: hy 


a year’s subscription toour Bulletincon- 
taining condensed Earnings (revised monthly) of 1400 
railroad andothercorporations. Singie copies 25cents. 
As to'our accuracy, refer to any large banking house. 
Backers Educational Bureau, Wellesley, Mass. 


Correspondence Courses on Investments and Finance. 
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Your Savings 


FARM MORTGAGES AS 
INVESTMENTS 


EN you examine the kind of in- 

vestments raade by the large and 

conservative fog life insur- 
ance companies _ find that, with the 
exception of the three big New York com- 
panies, the safest and most profitable way 
of employing their funds in their en yee 
is in farm mo! es. It is estimated that 
to-day more t four hundred million 
dollars of the funds of the life insurance 
companies is invested in this way, and 
that private investors hold considerably 
more. If farm mortgages are such good in- 
vestments for the li‘e insurance companies 
and others, why should they not be good 
investments for the average investor with 
savings ? 
It would be difficult to find a better se- 
curity anywhere than productive farm 
land. If intelligently handled it suffers 
no deterioration; it cannot move away; 
its values are intrinsic. The development 
of the American farm is like a magic story 
with its chapters of making the desert 
bloom and the ard regions teem with 
harvests. The conquest of the soil has 
added billions to ovr wealth. From 1900 
to 1905 the value of our farm lands in- 
creased $6,130,773,976, while the total 
value of our farms, including the buildin 
on them, is $22,745,420,567. Thus the 
people who really own the United States 
are not the financial giants of Wall Street, 
but the farmers 

Like any other mcrtgage the farm mort- 

gage is intimately associated with the 
people. It touches «he home. In the old 
days the farmer whe executed a mortgage 
was often in distress, and at the mercy of 
the usurious money-lender who delighted 
to foreclose. But lke the mortgages on 
city property, the mcrtgages on farms have 
come to stand for development and have 
shared in the genersl organization of the 
investment business. This kind of lendin 
has been reduced to « business science an 
is conducted on a pane fair alike to the 
borrower and the lencler. Much of this has 
been due to the big demand for loans by 
insurance companies and other investors. 


The Best Farm Mortgage 


If you buy a bond yu expect the security 
behind it to be as ample as ible. Since 
a farm mor e involves lending mone 
on the security of a piece of land, it fol- 
lows that the land should be as valuable 
as possible. What, then, constitutes the 
best farm on which so lend your money? 
Summed up, the most desirable features in 
such land are: 

1. The soil shou:d be uniform and 
tillable. 

2. The farm should be located within that 
portion of the United States where the 
rainfall, as shown by Government reports 
covering a long period of years, is sufficient 
to mature the crops any average year. If 
the farm is irrigatec it should be near a 
ditch which has the sources, and also has 
been in operation lonjy enough, to insure an 
unfailing supply of water. 

3. The farm should be within reason- 
able distance of a railroad. 

In regions where these conditions are 
met the tendency of farms is to become 
more valuable all the time, and this, of 
course, makes the mortgages on them 
more attractive. 

Having seen what the physical require- 
ments are, it is equally important to see 
just how much money it is safe to lend. 

o mortgage is ever executed for a sum 
equal to the valuation of the property 
mo ed. There must be leeway for 

ossible depreciation and emergencies. 

he largest experience has shown that the 
conservative farm lvan should not be 
more than fifty per cent. of the value of the 
land, exclusive of tne buildings on it. 
Thus if the farm is valued at $10,000 the 
mortgage should not be for more than 
$5000. The amount of the loan varies 
with localities. In New York State, for 
instance, where the laws governing the 


investment of savings-bank funds are very 
rigid, these banks are itted to lend 


sixty per cent. of the value of land secured 
by mortgag 





e. 
There is still another element in lending 
‘money on a farm, and this is the borrower. 
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Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$26,000,000.00 


Transacts a General Banking 
and Trust Company Business 





% On Savings Accounts 


Booklet mailed on request 








DIRECTORS 

H. C, Frick A. W. Mellon 
H. C. McEldowney J. M. Schoonmaker 
P. C. Knox George E. Shaw 
W. N. Frew Wm. B. Schiller 
i M. Lockhart D. E. Park 
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BONDS 


: | ‘O THOSE having funds to invest 
we shall be glad to send our book: 
let ‘‘ Investment Banking,” together 
with offerings of bonds for invest- 
ment, at prices which yield as large 
an interest return as is consistent 
with safety of principal. 
We own a carefully selected list of 
more than 100 issues of municipal 
railroad and corporation bonds and 
can furnish investors with secu- 
rities of practically any desired 
maturity, at prices to yield from 


4% to 644% 
N. W. Harris & Company 


BANKERS 
56 William Street 35 Federal Street 
New York Boston 


Bond Department 


Harris Trust& Savings Bank 


a 204 Dearborn Street, Chicago id 











Investing by Mail 


You can invest through 
us by mail in safe City, 
County and School 
Bonds, $100 to $1000 each, 


paying 4%% to 5%%. 
Write for Particulars 
H.T. HOLTZ & CO.., Public Securities 


171 La Salle Street, Chicago 


























The distinctiveness of Superba 
Cravats is the valuable part you 
don’t pay for. They’re the best 
value that ever flattered 50c. Shed 
pin holes and wrinkles and out- 
wear yourexpectations. Inal} 
shades andcolors., Ask your dealer! 


_. The dollar grade of Superba Cravats 
is just as superior in zs price class. In. 
sist upon Superba and you'll begin to 
wear cravats that satisfy you. 

You will want our Book of Cleverness—it's free, 


H. C. COHN & CO., Rochester, New York.- : 


MOTION] 1 
PICTURE 
Exhibitors 


should write for descrip- 
tions and prices of Edison 
Kinetoscopes. They are 
famous for their steady, 
brilliant work. The new 
Underwriters’ Model 
tully meets all fire ordi- 
nances, 


EDISON MFG. CO. 
68 Lakeside Ave. Orange, N. J. 


Makea Motor Boat, 
any Boat in5 Minutes 


Here’s a little 2 h. p. marine motor 
(40 Ibs. complete) that you 
can attach to the stem postd 
your boat in 5 minutes wih. 
4] out anytools. Drives ani8-f, 
row boat 7 miles per hou 
4 (runs 8 hours on one gall 
=} gasoline). Can be detached fron 
3) boat just as quickly and stored is 
box in which it is carried, Simplet 
motor made-— Float Feed Cate 
pe retor—does not get out of ode, 
Write for catalog with full description and price, 


WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR C0, 
1508 Fort St. West, Detroit, Mich. 


Easy Money # 


This machine makes it for 
you while you eat, sleep or 
attend to other business. 


The Only Practical 
Cigar Seller 


yet devised. Delivers cigars in perfect = 
condition. Arranged for any size of ™ 
coin, according to order. Compact and 
beautiful. Made of nickel or copper as 
ou wish. Costs $10 — Lasts always. 
t rejects “ slugs”’ and “bad inoney.” 


Some owners make $50 per week 


Get in quick and secure good terri- 
tory. Going fast. Write today. 


Automatic Vending Machine Company 
2-12 Industrial Bldg., Indianapolis 


A Splendid Land Investment ani 
a Profitable Business For Sale 


in Northern Wisconsin. ‘This includes nearly all the lots 
in three town sites, towns well known and lots sell readily; 
over 800 acres of farm and timber lands; and office building 
and furniture. Also 45 acres, with nearly completed builé- 
ings, suitable for fine summer home, with pine forest and 
feet frontage on beautiful lake. All the towns area 
railroads and lakes, and whole property within area of 0 
miles. Capital required, $15,000 to $24,000. Exceptional 
chance for some one seeking safe investment and light, 
1 and profitable employment out of doors, Fine 
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A Safe 5% Investment 


Funds invested with this Company are pro- 
tected by mortgages on selected New York and 
Suburban Real Estate, the safest forth of security. 
Your amvtags free from all speculative risks and 
withdrawable at need upon required notice. 

Earnings reckoned at 54 a year paid by check 
quarterly, semi-annually — or 
compounded as desired. 

Under New York Banking 
Dept. supervision. 

Estab. 15 years. Assets $1,800,000 

Write for full particulars. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 








1 Times Bldg., Broadway & 424 St. 
New York 











Fractional Lots—Stocks 


High-grade dividend paying stocks and selected income 
bearing bonds in lots of one share upwards. Write 
for circular A 19, describing securities listed upon the 
New York Stock Exchange A im sere from 5 to over 104 
efi annum at present quotations. 
AILED UPON REQUEST WITHOUT CHARGE TO YOU, 
DAILY MARKET LETTER. 


J. F. Pierson, Jr., & Co. 


(Members New York Stock Exchange) 
66 Broadway New York 





hunting and fishing, dry, healthful air, pure water. 
social surroundings. Winter residence not necessafy. 
Present owner’s change of plans onty reason for selling 


For details address COE BROTHERS, Barron, Wis 


Financing gnicrnis 


A practical book by Francis Cooper, telling how money 
is secured for enterprises. Cap talization, prospectus 
writing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 
The only successful work on promotion. Endorsed by 
best business men. 540 pages. Buckram binding, pre 
paid $4. Send for pamphlet and list of business books 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31,229 Broadway,N.Y. 
60 TOURS TO EUROPE 


ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED—$150 TO $1165. 


Send for index to Tours. 


* THOS. COOK & SON 
245 and 1200 Broadway, New York and Branches 
ROUND THE WORLD TOURS TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 


Do business anywhere. Cost small. 

Incorporate vi: itera "on tos: 
in Arizona FRANCIS W. BENNETT, Attomey 
PATENTS, trmntzener, wosnincton.08 
Advice and book free. 


at-Law, Phoenix, Arizona. 
Terms moderate. Highest references. Best services 
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A WHOLE LOT OF TROUBLE 





FEE other day I spent four hours in 
| the factory where “Sincerity” cloth- 
ing is made. 


It is flooded with light; it is properly 
yentilated ; it is clean. 

The workers have elbow-room, and they 
are paid salaries. 

They were not bending over the goods, 
sewing madly, with Hehe premet lips and 
straining eyes, as piece-workers do. 

There is absolutely nothing about that 
factory to induce one to hum “The Song 
of the Shirt.” 

It impressed me that here was one splen- 
did solution of the problem of getting the 
most of the best work out of good operators. 
When people are dacouranelt to put good- 
naturedness into their work it can only 
be a reflection of the good-nature instilled 
by their surroundings. 

I watched one garment go through. 

It seemed like a whole lot of rouble. 

They began with the linings. They took 
the pieces and strips for the collar and 
shoulder foundations, with a little wool 
padding, and they sewed them and pressed 
them and fussed with them. 

They put the garment together —and 
they cut the sections so that the pattern 
“matched” all over, even to pocket-flaps 
—and they sewed each seam twice with 
silk thread. 

It was a whole Jot of trouble. 

They set straps inside the coat so that 
the weight of the pockets hung on the 
shoulders. They put in the pockets so 
they couldn’t rip. 

It was a whole lot of trouble. 

An artist in cloth and thread sewed in 
the sleeves, and another put on the collar; 
the buttons were sewed on good and tight. 
It was a whole lot of trouble. 

Every now and then an inspector looked 
the work over, and if anything had been 
wrong (which it wasn’t) he would have 

it ripped apart and done over. Old 
Dr. Goose —the hot flat iron—doesn’t put 
the shape into such garments as these. 

Seventy different things were done to 
that garment, and done precisely, before 
it was dignified with a-‘‘Sincerity” label. 

And then it went on quickly and easily, 
the collar snapped right close up against 
the shirt collar, the front was smooth, with 
that artistic shapeliness from waist to 
shoulders, and the sleeves were just so. 
“It’s a whole lot of trouble,” I said to 
the man. 

“Yes, but it’s worth it,” he explained. 

And the long lines of electricity-driven 
sewing machines clicked and chattered 
wisely : 

“It’s worth it.” 

The idea is that the makers take all the 
trouble beforehand, so that there will be 

no possible chance of any clothes-trouble 
for you after you buy a suit or overcoat 


bearing this label: 





We've gone to some trouble to prepare 
our 1908 style-book—but it’s no trouble to 
mail it to you immediately on request. Glad 
fo do it. 

KUH, NATHAN & FISCHER CO. 

Chicago. 





A loan is safe and desirable only when the 
borrower has i standing in his com- 
munity; when he is known to have paid 
his debts, and when he ts to use the 
money he borrows to more mone 

or to make his farm more productive. He 
may want to get new and im ed farm 
machinery, more land, or to build a mill. 

Ling gee conditions do not 
app every community. 
Some States are more favored than others. 
Since the most conservative and best 

i farm mortgage buyers are 
among the life insurance companies, it is, 
ontng helpful to see just where they 

ve placed their loans. 

The life insurance companies have ob- 
tained the best security in the following 
places: Western Ohio, [owa, Indiana, the 
northern two-thirds of Illinois, Southern 
Minnesota and that part of Minnesota 
known as the Red River Valley, North- 
western Missouri, the eastern® part of the 
new State of Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Eastern Nebraska, parts of Wisconsin, that 
part of Texas known as the “‘ Black Belt,” 
the eastern portions of North and South 
Dakota, and some smallerirrigated districts. 

Taking the individual case of the life 
insurance company which has the largest 
number of farm. Iéans, the States where it 
has from three toten millions of dollars in 

mo} are, in the order of the ex- 
tent of the loans: Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
South Dakota, Michigan and Kansas. 

Take any one of the desirable States and 
you will see, from the reports of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, that the value of 
the farm lands there has increased steadily. 
In Iowa, for example, the average increase 
in value of each acre of medium farm land 
from 1900 to 1905 (this being the date 
of the latest Government report) was 
$14.65. In Illinois the increase per acre 
was $20.48; in Missouri the increase per 
acre was $10.27. 


The Yield to the Lender 


The yield to the investor or lender on farm 
mo es varies. in any other in- 
vestment, the return is lower as the se- 
curity becomes better. A farmer with a 
second-class farm in a semi-arid region has 
been known to pay as much as ten per 
cent. interest on a mortgage. This is a big 
return to the lender, but it is a bad in- 
vestment, because the crops on that farm 
are liable to fail and the land would not 
realize much when sold. 

The rate of interest on farm mo es 
depends upon the productiveness of the 
locality in which the farm is located, being 
lower in regions where farm lands are the 
most valuable. The average interest ob- 
tained by the life insurance companies 
ranges from 5 to 514 percent. This repre- 
sents the average yield to the investor who 
buys a farm mortgage. On small mort- 

es—that is, those from two hundred dol- 

rs to eight hundred dollars—the rate of 

interest is often + *" which frequently 

makes the yield to the investor in them as 
much as seven per cent. 

The borrower pays more than the face 
rate of interest received by the investor 
because he has to pay a commission to the 
loan agent who gets him the money. This 
often adds one per cent. a year to the total 
cost of the money to him. 

The big life insurance companies and 
the investment companies dealing in farm 
mortgages have loan agents in all the 
Western cities, and they in turn have repre- 
sentatives in the county seats of rich and 
desirable agricultural counties. 

In some States, notably Illinois, local 
capital is sometimes sufficient to take care 
of the farm loan. Thus the lender is able to 
see the farm on which his money is loaned. 
Rates are generally lower in regions that 
are accessible to a financial centre, as, for 
example, in the country about Chicago. 
Much farm mortgage lending, however, is 
done at long range, and the lenders and in- 
vestors must depend upon the accuracy 
and judgment of the loan and investment 
agents. The business of lending on farms 
has reachéd such a stage of development, 
however, that a man can sit at a desk in 
his office in Chicago or St. Louis, and by 
means of carefully-prepared maps and tab- 
ulated reports covering a long period of 

ears tell just what is the loan value of a 
hom in Iowa or Kansas. 

The average farm mortgage runs for 
five years. Many farm mortgages are re- 
newed twice, which makes the usual life of 
the investment about fifteen years. 
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‘Ofe EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH 


HE Phonograph would never have 
become the great popular entertainer 
itis but for Edison. He made it de- 

sirable by making it good; he made it 
popular by making it inexpensive. 

The Edison Phonograph has brought within 
reach of all, entertainment which formerly 
only people of means could afford. It has 
even displaced more expensive amusements 
in homes where expense is not considered. 


WL GOVLb “0g 


“One touch of melody makes the 
whole world kin.” 


THE NEW EDISON RECORDS FOR MAY 


are the work of artists of reputation. Each is perfect 
of its kind and many of your kind are included. You 
can hear them at any Edison store today. But first 
read over this list of the May Records and check off 
those you would like to hear. 





9818 Down in a Coal Mine (Otto Langey) . . ° ° R ° Edison Concert Band 
9819 If Those Lips Could Only S k mg oy & Goodwin) . e . ° - Allen Waterous 
9820 Chimmie and Maggie at “ The Merry Widow ” (Original Sketch) Ada Jones and Len Spencer 
9821 Love’s Roundelay (Oscar Straus) from the Viennese Operetta “A 

A faltz Dream ” 
9822 Somebody That I Know and You Know Too (Helf & Gardenier) ° 
9823 My Gai Irene (Burt) A . ‘i “ : > ° . > . 
9824 hy me (Curley, Fulton & Helf) Irish Song 
9825 La apiliote Gruenwald) . ‘ . ° . . . 
9826 When Sweet Marie Was Sweet Sixteen (Ball & Moore) 
9827 My Mother’s Prayer (Weeden & Van de Venter) é P 
9828 Just One Word of Consolation (Lemoinier & Williams) » ° 
9829 Under Freedom’s Flag March (Nowowieski) A stirring march 
9830 Hannibal Hope (Hirsch & Lowitz) 


Anthony and Miller 
Manuel! Romain 
Collins and Harlan 
° . . ° ° Stella Tobin 
e Edison Symphony Orchestra 

° e ° Frederic Rose 
Edison Mixed Quartette 

. ° » Irving Gillette 
. Edison Military Band 
Arthur Collins 


9831 The Girl Who Threw Me Down (Gumble & Burt) . . Edward M. Favor and Chorus 
9832 One! Two! Three! All Over (Waters & West) ° ° P Billy Murray 
9833 Jigs and Reels (Violin Solo) . : ° ° ° ° ° ° Charles D’Almaine 
9834 Hoo-oo, Ain’t You Coming Out To-Night? (Ingraham) . Byron G. Harlan 


9835 Summertime (Von Tilzer & Mahoney) . 

9836 Stuttering Dick (Werner) . ; F ° ° P ‘ 
9837 When You Steal a Kiss or Two (Clark) Bells Solo . 
9838 Pass It Along to Father (Von Tilzer & Bryan) 

9839 The Country Constable (Original) A ° 

9840 Sidewalk Conversation (Vaudeville Sketch) 

9841 A Wee Bit o’ Scotch (Helf) . , ° ° 


Allen Waterous and Chorus 
. ° tdward Meeker 
Albert Benzler 

. . ° ° Ada Jones 
Edison Vaudeville Company 
° ° . Steve Porter 
Edison Military Band 

Get of your dealer or of us the catalogue describing the new 
Edison model with the big horn; the Supplemental Cata- 
logue, listing all the new May Records, The Phonogram, de- 
scribing each Record in detail and the Complete Catalogue, 


which lists all Records now obtainable for the Phonograph. 


National Phonograph Co., Il Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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Now the question arises: How is this 
investment accessible to the average in- 
vestor? There are two ways to obtain such 
security. One is to buy the actual mort- 
gage; the other to buy a bond that is 
secured by a farm mortgage. 

Let us first take the case of the actual 
mortgage. In Chicago and other Middle 
Western cities you will find investment 
companies and agents that furnish farm 
mor es to investors. The greatest care 
should observed, however, in selecting 
an agent, because the value of the mo e 
as an investment largely depends upon the 
agent’s integrity and experience. The 
opt should confine the loan to that part 
of the agricultural West which has proved 
to be the best and safest loanable territory. 
He should not lure the investor into un- 
tried fields with promises of high interest; 
he should have an organization or facili- 
ties to enable him to follow the loan from 
the time it is made until it matures. This 
includes the proper drawing up of the 
pepe, the investigation of the title, the 
collection of interest regularly and the 
prompt payment of taxes. 

In most of the cities of the Mississippi 
Basin are trust companies that make a 
specialty of —_n and selling farm 
loans on mo es. They sell the actual 
mortgages or bonds or notes secured by 
mortgages. Often these trust companies 
act as trustees for farm loan companies 
and are depositaries for the mortgages 
used as security. The amounts of these 
mortgages range from $500 up and the 
ew yield is from 5 to 6 per cent. 

In buying the actual mortgage, which 
many wise investors prefer to do, you can 
get the deed of trust or mo: e and the 
abstract showing the title to the property. 
Accompanying the ee is usually a 
statement made by the borrower showing 
the location and character of his farm, 
the improvements, and the value he places 
on the whole. Frequently there is also the 
statement of the company’s farm exam- 
iner who has examined the farm, and also 
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Sts Wpurance: poley ot teehee r 
The policy is additional security. 
mortgage note has interest coupons at- 
tached, just like any other bond, and these 
may be cut off as they come due and sent 
in for collection. The advantage of buy- 
ing the mortgage itself is that you know 
exactly what is the security behind your 
investment. 

In some rich agricultural districts there 
are small mortgage companies who con- 
fine their business to the two or three 
counties adjacent, and thus they know 
almost every acre on which they lend. 

The debenture bond secured by farm 
mortgage is more marketable than the 
mortgage itself, but the yield is less. Like 
many other kinds of safe investment, this 
form was for a time discredited because of 
the practices of promoters who operated 
large debenture companies. For example, 
they took a group of farm mo aggre- 
gating $100,000 and against them issued 
rom ninety to one hundred $1000 bonds 
or more bonds of smaller denomination. 
These companies got anywhere from 7 to 9 
per cent. on their loans to the farmers, and 
their bonds only paid from 5 to 6 per cent. 
Hence the profits were considerable. The 
system was all right. The mistake was in 
the selection of farm mo , many of 
which were undesirable. Besides, the pro- 
moters pocketed the profits as soon as they 
came in. The result was that many of 
these companies failed. 

Thissamesystem is still in operation, and 
debenture bonds, secured by farm mort- 
gages, are issued by reputable investment 
companies and large trust companies. 
They guarantee both the principal and 
interest of the bonds. ‘These bonds may be 
had in denominations of $500 and $100 and 
the prevailing rate of interest is 5 per cent. 
There are some $100 bonds that pay 4 per 
cent. Some of these bonds are listed on the 
local stock exchange. The interest is paid 
semi-annually. In oe. it is prudent to 
do business only with a company or agent of 
the highest integrity and long experience. 


GOOD ROADS AND GOOD TIMES 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


was, March 240, June 270. The above 
figures are more eloquent than words in 
setting forth the value of hard roads. 

Director Page, of the United States 
Public Roads Office, in analyzing the 
findings of the Bureau of Statistics, shows 
that the cost of hauling the three principal 
crops—wheat, corn and cotton—from the 
farm to the railway is approximately fifty- 
six million dollars per year. This is the 
actual value of the work performed under 
existing conditions, viz., with ninety-two 
per cent. of the roads unimproved. 

From the data at hand, showing the 
larger loads and the quicker time made by 
delivery over good roads, the calculation 
shows that with good roads general 
throughout the country the saving in this 
one item of delivery would be over twenty- 
five million dollars per year, equal to thirty 
cents per person per year. The erratic 
market conditions and unnecessary ex- 
pense of warehousing the in will add 
twice as much more to the item of waste. 
There are numerous other directions in 
which the burden of bad roads applies. It 
is conservative to say that the money loss 
through bad roads alone, to say oe gow | of 
the ethical, educational and social burden 
is not less than one hundred million dollars 
per year, and is probably twice that sum. 

Under the present Hard Roads Law in 
many States, townships and road districts 
may issue bonds to build roads without 
State aid, or it may also be done in con- 
nection with State aid, where the law so 
provides. It will be interesting to see just 
what the difference is in the tax biil upona 
typical farm under the two plans, where a 
given sum is expended upon the roads. 

An example of the tax in Illinois will suf- 
fice to show how farmers benefit by State 
aid. The assessed valuation of all property 
in the State is roundly twelve hundred and 
fifty million dollars, of which farm property 
isabout four hundred million dollars. There 
are about fifteen hundred townships and 
road districts in the State. Assume these 
— on an average, twenty thousand 
dollars each upon highways by the two 
plans: the one, all to be paid by farm 
property, as now; and the other, one-half 
to be paid by a State-aid tax spread over 
rty in the State. he fifteen 
townships at twenty thousand 


all pro 
hun 


dollars each would amount to thirty mil- 
lion dollars. If this were paid by the four 
hundred million dollars property it would 
mean a 7.5 per cent. tax on the farms. 

If farms under State aid paid one-half, 
the rate would be 3.75 per cent. If the 
other half were paid by a State-aid tax 
spread over the entire State, it would re- 
quire a tax levy of 1.2 ed cent., the joint 
rate on farms being 4.95 per cent., instead 
of 7.5 per cent., a saving to the farmer of 
2.55 tax rate. 

The assessed valuation of a one hundred 
and sixty acre Illinois farm is about two 
thousand dollars (the actual value is five 
times this). On this farm the tax for good 
roads would be as follows: 


If paid wholly by farmers, 7.5 per cent. 

ee a eee 
If paid by State aid, 4.95 per cent. tax . 99.00 
Saving to the farmer by State aid $51.00 


Thus State aid in Illinois will save farm 
property about one-third the cost of build- 
ing the roads. Under State aid in Illinois 
the State and townships could jointly ex- 
pend forty-five million dollars upon the 
roads at the same tax rate, so far as the 
farms are concerned, at which but thirty 
million dollars would be expended by tax- 
ing the farms alone. Or, in other words, 
the farmer by State aid could build 50 per 
cent. more miles of roads without increas- 


ing the tax rate. By issuing bonds, the tax | 


could be paid in ten annual installments, 
making the burden light. 

What is true of Illinois is true in varying 
degrees of every State, depending upon the 
relative amount that farm property bears 
to all the property in the State. 

The testimony as to the effect of good 
roads on the value of farm property is 
unanimous and overwhelming. It shows 
conclusively that every dollar expended 
upon the construction of hard roads adds 
at least five dollars to the cash value of the 
farms served by them. Good roads are a 
permanent asset to the nation, the State 
and the farm. As an economic and socio- 
logical question, good roads should be re- 
= as paramount. Their influence and 

neficence will in years to come permeate 
the entire social fabric of our country. 
Good roads mean education, civilization. 























HE strange, oan 

spell of music] 

What pure de. 
light to hear again some} 
old and half-forgotten} 
melody, or in the subile} 
witchery of an old love} 
tune to drift on Mem ¥ 
ory’s River out of the} 
present into the halcyon } 
days—the dream days 
of enchanted Youth! } 
This is the Magic of the 
ANGELUS —that it brings into 
your home all music, old and 
new. The melodies that stirred 
you long ago, the music that 
appeals to you today, the songs 
and operas, es, dances, 
anything you have ever heard 
or wish to hear, the ANGELUS 
enables you to play at will 


The ANGELUS is the only 


piano-player in the world 


















































































equipped with expression 
VERY loves devices which make possible the most artistic musical renditions, 
musics 
send for the new The MELODANT The DIAPHRAGM PNEUMATICS 
ANGELUS book-| emphasizes melody notes and afford the emotional 
let, describing the subdues the accompaniment ; human touch; 
ANGELUS pi- The PHRASING LEVER The MELODY BUTTONS 


ano-player and 
pianos equipped 
with the ANGE- 
attachment. 
or it to- 
t’s Free. 


gives absolute control of tempo; accent in either bass or treble. 
All of these devices are patented and exclusive with the ANGELUS, 


Don’t make the mistake of purchasing a piano-player 
until you have first heard and pinged the ANGELUS. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 
MERIDEN, Conn, Regent House, Regent St., LONDON, 


Write 
day. 











ESTABLISHED 1876. 
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The Patterson Hammock-Couch 


is the one hammock in which one or several people 
can sit or lie in comfort without slipping, sliding, 
tipping or sagging. You can sleep in it—you can 
swing in it—safely and comfortably—far different 
from the heels-up head-down position that you 
have to take in the old-fashioned hammock. 


Write for our book ‘‘ Hammock Comfort’’—it is 
illustrated in colors and describes The Patterson 
Hammock-Couch minutely. You'll be surprised 4 

to find how many, many uses this couch has. / 
Just send your name and address on a 

postal—we’ll send you the book at once. 


In the meantime, ask at your dealer’s to see The 
Patterson Hammock-Couch—he should have 
it—but if not, you can order from us direct. 


\ Patterson Manufacturing Company 


835 Dauphin Street 
Philadelphia 
No knots 
to tie. 


Ropes can’t 
slip. 
Patterson 
Suspension 
Ring grips 
the rope 
like a vise. 
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Coox’s InLtaip Linoteum is a molded inlaid, totally different in making from 
the inlaid formed by dies. In both, the pattern goes through to the back. But 
Coox’s is a continuous texture, molded in one piece, without a joint anywhere; while 
the old kind, with each color-shape a separate piece, has joints everywhere. Which 
will you buy for hard wear—the smooth, solid, durable Coox’s linoleum; or the 
linoleum with the innumerable joints? 

Coox’s Printep Linoteum—the kind with the pattern on the surface—1is pliable, 
not brittle; tough but not harsh. Coox’s peculiar composition stands the grinding wear 
longer, with better preservation of pattern, than any other printed linoleum yet made. 


Write for Cook’s Linoleum Book M, with patterns in colors. 


G k’ D for your walls. The newest, most artistic and most sanitary wall covering. 
00 S ecora Cleanable and waterproof. Comes in rolls and is hung like 
wall paper. Lasts a lifetime. When soiled or dusty, wipe it with a 


damp cloth and it will be as fresh and bright as new. Many beautiful 
patterns —tapestry, burlap and tile effects, floral designs, ete. 
COOK'S 


(am J Cook's Linoleum, Trenton, N. J. 
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Will this be the way 
withYOUR new House? 





Here’s a plain sketch to illustrate a 
point. Study thecourse the arrows take. 

They show the usual distribution of 
heat in houses where poor sheathing is 
used. 

Note the failure of this heat to reach 
the exposed wails of the rooms because 
of draughts that filter through cheap 
sheathing paper, impossible to change 
once the house is built. 


NEPONSET 


‘SHEATHING PAPER 
Keeps Houses Warm 


Don’t be argued into sm, 
rosin papers and cheap tarre 
felts—they split open and letin 
dampness and draughts. Insist 
on NEPONSET waterproof 
sheathing paper—see that it’s 
used —it soon earns its cost 
in the coal it saves. 


Write our special Department of 
Building Counsel for free samples 
and advice on any building subject. 
We are heiping many and can help 
you. Write now. 


Building Counsel Department 
F, W. BIRD & SON 


(Established 1817) 
East Walpole, Mass. 
Canadian Factory and Office: 

Hewnilton, Ont. 
PAROID — The famous 
Ready Roofing for all 
classes of buildings. Contains 
no tar—ishighly fire-resisting. 
Send for“ Paroid Proofs” show- 
ing where it has been used and 





















how to use it. 
Will you accept this 
business book if we 
send it free? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. Send 
no money! Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s 
master business men have written ten books 
— 2193 pages—1497 vital business secrets. In 
them is the best of all that they know about 


— Purchasing — Organization — Position-Getting 

— Credits — Systematizing — Position- Holding 

— Collections — Retailing — Man-Handling 

— Accounting — Wholesaling — Man-Training 

— Time-Keeping — Manufacturing — Business Generalship 
— Cost-Xeeping — Insurance —Competition Fighting 
— Advertising — Real Estate and hundreds and hun- 
— Correspondence — Public Utilities dreds ofother vital busi- 
— Saiesmanship — Banking ness subjects. 


A booklet has been published describing, 
explaining, picturing the work. Pages 2 and 3 
tellabout managing businesses greatand small; 
pages 4 and § deal with credits, collections and 
with rock bottom purchasing; pages6and7 with 
handling and training men; pages 7 to 12 with 
salesmanship, with advertising, with the mar- 
keting of goods through salesmen, dealers and 
by mail; pages 12to 1§ with the great problem of 
securing the highest market price for your serv- 
ices—no matter what your line; and the last 
page tells how you may get a complete set— 

und in handsome half morocco, contents 
in colors—for less than your daily smoke or 
shave, almost as little as your daily newspaper. 

Will you read the book if we send it free? 
Send no money. Simply sign the coupon. 





The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
I am just like any other live-minded, red-blooded man of 
business. I keep my eyes and ears and brain open all the year 
around for new ways to make money. If there is any possible ex- 
pedient that will increase my business or salary I want to know it. 
So then, if your sixteen-page booklet offers me such an opportunity, 
send it along. But mind you, I promise nothing, I agree to noth- 
ing, save to read the booklet. After that it is purely up to the 
booklet. **26—425 ** 


Business ... 


Position 
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THE PARLOR 
SOCIALIST 


(Continued from Page 15) 


i. It is the reward of directive 
ity. According to the custom of the 
present state of society, to use Shaw’s 
phrase, honest and able captains of industry 
earn incomes, enormous th they 
are. More than that, ee 
of our great corporations, when the genera- 
tion that created them has passed away, 
depends a whether they can secure 
services of men able to earn such incomes. 

All this is admitted by the standard 
modern writers, Ki , for example, in 
his History of Socialism, while fully rec 
nizing Marx’s yn npn = eo 
e -making importance in 
etory of civilization and in the history of 
economics, concedes that on this subject 
he allowed his instinct as an agitator and 
controversialist to get the better of his 
candor. In his Modern Utopia, H. G. 
Wells, whose mind is as clear as his imagina- 
tion is vivid, makes full ets ion for the 
reward of exceptional ability, though, like 
all advanced thinkers of whatever econom- 
ical creed, he expects the present extremes 
of wealth and pov to be elie. 
Socialists like Bernard Shaw have probably 
been reconciled to the practice of capitalism 
quite as much because they have lost their 
faith in the Marxian propaganda as because 
of the increase of their personal possessions, 
though, so far as I know, none of them has 
claimed this extenuation. 


Socialists in Plutocratic Parlors 


Thus we have come to have two breeds of 
socialists, those who act and those who 
talk. For political purposes the war-cry of 
Marx is too valuable to lose. The platform 
of the socialist party adopted in Chicago, 
in 1904, in thoroughly Marxian parlance 
me sereegpes the great creators of modern 
industry as men who produce nothing, and 
arraigns them for appropriating the fruits 
of the labor of others. It is ible that 
the men who framed this platform, though 
mentally confused, are at heart more 
sincere than those who have backslidden 
from Marx without confessing it. John 
Spargo, for example, whose. sincerity 
breathes from every page of his Socialism, 
frankly acknowledges the modern criticism 
of Marx and gives what reasons he can 
against it. 

Of the agin socialists, pure and simple, 
many still voice the old battle-cry that 
aw. is theft. The drawing-rooms of 

ashionable New York are wide open to any 

one who can make himself amusing in any 
manner. Like Mr. Shaw, such socialists 
have a modesty that is vivacious. One of 
them, seeing for the first time the princely 
art collection of a great American banker, 
declared that for such things to be in the 
possession of any individual was an out- 
rage upon the people, and, his hostess pro- 
testing, stuck to the point with increasing 
spirit. 

‘‘The only salvation for the rich,” said 
another parlor socialist, ‘‘is for the railway 
president to sit down to substantial fare 
with his engine driver and fireman.” 

As the men clustered, bowing, at the 
door, one of them remarked to his neighbor: 
“‘No doubt we shall come to that. Nelly 
believes in social evolution, and she is get- 
ting forward rapidly. Our fellow-guest 
to-night is geologic ages up the scale from 
that monkey at Newport.”’ 

There are, of course, among the parlor 
socialists many serious, intelligent and un- 
sensational men and women, whose inter- 
ests and activities extend to the various 
ractical organizations, the Municipal 
ague, social settlements, socialistic so- 
cieties, and the like. 
To the mass of socialists their creed 
is not so much political or religious as 
industrial. Socialism is to come as an 
economic evolution. Twenty years ago an 
English Fabian professed to be able to | 
predict with ‘‘astronomical’’ exactitude 
the year in which ‘‘ the entire wealth of the 
United States would be in the hands of 





four men: Gould, Astor, Vanderbilt and 
Rockefeller.”” To his mind it would then 
take only about the few years Shaw gave 
himself to nationalize all our railways and 


| industries and municipalize public utilities. 


He emigrated to America to t the 
millennium. Meanwhile actual experi- 
ments along these lines in Euro ve 
deferred the hopes of many socialists. I 
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ISTINCTION in men’s clothes— style, finish, all-wool 
quality —you get it all in ours. 
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No pulling of a perspiration soaked undergarment over your head; no 
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from the limbs ; no glove fitting covering for the knee joints to interfere with 
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-oose Fitting Union Suit (pat’d 4, 30, 07) — $1.00, 
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— $1.00, $2.00, °F and $3.00 a Suit. 
Dept. A, Worth and Church Streets, New York 
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THE REDFIELD PUB. CO., 808 Maia Street, Smethport, Pa. 
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Giebner, Columbus, O., sold 22 pairs in 
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It’s So 
Popular 
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again hit the 
universal 
fancy with 
our new 
Cube Mix- 
ture. Its 
fragrance 
proclaims its 
goodness— 
its favor proves it—and it won't 
bite the tongue. 


Frishmuth’s 
Cube Mixture 


though it sells at a low price—1o 
cents a box—is made from care- 
fully selected and cured tobacco— 
the best tobacco grown. There’s 
a hundred years of manufactur- 
ing experience in every box. 
Note the shape of the box. 
Made to fit the hip pocket (or 
any other pocket) without the 
slightest inconvenience. At your 
dealer’s. 
FRISHMUTH BROS. & CO., 


"17th Street and Lehigh, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


The Oldest Independent Tobacco 
Manufacturers in the Country. 
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PATENT LEATHER SHOES 


GUARANTEED NOT TO BREAK 


Burt & Packard 9 77*9/00¢/ Ree-U.S. Pat.Of. 
Korrect Shape 
Shoes For Men 


A new pair if the Patent [or 
Dull] “ Burrojaps ” leather 
intheuppers breaksthrough 
before the first sole wears 
through. 5000 dealers all 
over the United States 
sell them in 250 styles. 
For half a century the 
nameBurt & Packard has 
stood for Perfect Fit. 


















Napier Toe 
Style 206 


Uf you do not find them $ 
readily write us for 

directions how f Price 

secure them, as we 

carry them in stock Bart & Packard 
at our shops. “Limited”’ Line $5 





PACKARD & FIELD, Makers, Brockton, Mass. 


| even to bequeath their fortunes. 

















Spins 5 Minutes 


“The Ideal Ball-bearing Top’”’ 


_ The smallest child can spin it and there 
isno spring nor string to wind up. Nothing 
about it to break nor wear out. Beautifully 
nickel-plated; with rubber tire that pre- 
vents injury to hands or furniture. 

Each top packed in box with 6 colored disks. A 
touch of the finger while top is spinning makes 
beautiful color combinations. 


Buy of 
your 
Dealer 


CUSHMAN & 240 West 
DENISON MFG. CO. 23d St., New York City 
Endless amusement and entertainment for a child 
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mania Bank of Savannah. We 
cannot use this for any purpose. 


Consider security first in investing your savings. We 
We pay 6% on time deposits, 
5@ on demand deposits. 17 


invest our deposits in mortgages on im- 
proved real estate. Our legal deposit 
for safety of depositors now amounts 

to $1,600,000.00, held by the Ger- 

years of successful busi- 

ness. Send us a card for 

our booklet ‘‘A,’* which explains in detail our entire plan. 
GEORGIA STATE BUILDING & LOAN ASS'N, 
Savannah, Georgia 
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| Roosevelt is his particular 
| when he denounces swollen fortunes and 
| race suicide, or advocates Federal control, 








| every paper prints every word he utters. 


lately asked Mr. H. G. Wells what he 
thought of the prediction alluded to, 
“ There - = “we it,” ee enel 
‘gaps.”’ of the gaps is ractica. 
iitede of that tim th tha eiredt. r 

There is danger, of course, with the best 
intention to see things as they are, that we 
shall underestimate the power of the 
socialistic movement, and especially when 
we it from the point of view of 
Fifth Avenue. 

Bismarck was awake to the crisis as 
early as 1882, and lent his countenance to 
sev’ urely socialistic innovations, with 
@ view, it is supposed, to avoiding what was 
dangerous by granting what was helpful. 
About the same time Herbert Spencer took 
alarm, crying down socialistic legislation as 
the harbinger of what he called the coming 
slavery of democracy. Shortly before his 
death, in 1905, he declared that socialism 
would triumph in spite of all opposition; 
that its establishment would be the greatest 
disaster the world has ever known, and 
would lead sooner or later to a military 


donee: 

he movement is stronger to-day, in all 
classes of society, than ever before. Even 
Wall Street has taken note of it. If we 
should ever encounter a prolonged period 
of hard times, with masses of men out of 
work, their wives and children calling upon 
them for food, and incapable men in power, 
the cry that property is theft might resound 


4 aon of social demolition and blood- 
shed. 
The saf rd against catastrophe lies 


in the fact that so many of the intellectual 
leaders in socialism are not highbrows but 
humorists, keenly alive to the facts of their 

ition. In intelligent socialists who re- 
use to turn themselves to ridicule, like 
H. G. Wells, there are no elements of danger. 
His Utopia, far from being the absolute 
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democracy that aroused Spencer to terror | 


and 
dominantly, individualistic. 
be private property, even private enter- 
prise, in business. Matrimony, though 
without certain of its present legal props, 
is to be the prevailing relationship of the 
sexes. The leaders in art, invention and 
industry are to be rewarded with much 
the same liberality as to-day. They are, if 


they choose, to live on landed estates, to | 


have yachts and automobiles, to travel 
and educate their children as they —_— 

e 
chief feature of the state is a ‘‘volun- 
tary nobility,” no doubt suggested by 
Nietzsche’s Overmen. 

This socialistic state of the future differs 
from modern life mainly in the absence of 
swollen fortunes, in providing for Federal 
supervision of F eral industries and 


utilities, and in a higher development of | 


race patriotism. 
Socialism from the Statesman’s Mouth 


Somehow it all has a familiarsound. There 
is an essence of truth in the cry which has 
lately emanated from Wall Street that 
Roosevelt is a socialist. It is probably not 
true, however, that he is so without being 
aware of it. His attitude is that of Bis- 
marck. ‘‘I am not an antagonist of the 


imism, is very largely, even pre- | 
There is to | 








rightful claims of capital,” said the great | 


German Chancellor ; ‘‘ lam far from wanting 
to wave the red flag. . . I wish we 
could create this moment a few hundred 
millionaires. But I believe the 
masses, too, have rights we must consider. 
. . + I grant unconditionally the right 
to work, and will stand for it as long as I 


am in this place. But in this I do not rest | 


on the ground of socialism, which is said to 


have begun only with the Bismarck minis- 
try, but on that of the Prussian common 
law.’’ What more has Roosevelt ever said, 
and what less? What more or what less 
could be desired by _ temperate man? 
As Sir WilliamVernon Harcourt remarked 
long ago, we are all socialists now. 
ociferous socialists, of course, treat 
this dictum of Sir William’s with withering 
scorn. They call it a sham socialism, 
invented to deprive them of their legitimate 
thunder. Nothing is as unsocial as the 
attitude of the socialist toward any one 
who disagrees with him in the slightest 
particular. The predicament of the parlor 
socialist is painful in the extreme. To tell 
him that we are all socialists is only a 
olite way of refusing to be shocked by 
a, or even amused at his pyrotechnics. 
ugbear, for, 
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Pipeful 


One pipeful of Orchid 

Tobacco will prove it the ‘wang ' 
tobacco made. We’ve been producing 
tobaccos for a hundred years and are 
frank in saying that Orchid Tobacco is 
absolutely the highest grade smoking 
tobacco obtainable to-day. 


SMOKING 


isa blend. Carefully and skillfully cured 
and blended to produce its delightful 
flavor. Orchid Tobacco is for the man who 
wants the best only. 

If your dealer hasn’t it we will send, prepaid, a 
pound for $3; 44 1b. $1.50; 14 Ib. 75c. 

To Dealers:—Orchid Tobacco is being extensively ad- 
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we will put you in touch with the distributer in your district. 
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17th Street and Lehigh, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE MAN FROM 
ROME 


(Continued from Page 12) 


Bird stared at her in amazement. 

‘*He doesn’t look or act or seem like a 
hired n—he seems like—like ——”’ 

And here the boy laughed out loud. 

is amos ih he said hly, ‘I might 
have 





own you’d get gone on him! It’s | 


always some fellow or other with you, | 


Cissy. You’re the —— flirt Iever saw.” | 


There was a shade of disdain of her in his 


voice as he said: ‘‘ It makes me sick to see | 


you get a mash on a oa oot 
The girl’s clear cheek 
darkened; she caught her breath. 
“‘Oh, you’re too dreadful!” she gasped. 
She was so Bylaws so are Me a 
appearance and expression from anything 
he had yet seen, that the boy softened. 
“You get along to bed, Cis.’””’ He shut 
his book up. ‘‘And you tell Francesco to 
let me alone and I'll leave him alone. And 
don’t you let him fool round with you too 
much or I’ll break his head.” 


II 


OTHING had dawned on Cissy’s vir- 

in soul as had the beauty of Italy, 

and the pictures found in her mind a sensi- 

tive negative which took the perfect im- 

pression, giving kinaec ing way 

the harmony again. Nothing had dawned 

on Cissy’s heart anywhere. She was un- 

spoiled and untouched. Nothing had ever 

lawned on her emotions or senses’ until 
now. 

The pS wn girl and her courier in the 
ruins of Pompeii stood together at the top 
of a long, narrow street whose flat paving- 
stones were so far a that there was 
danger that Cissy’s foot might catch and 
turn. Francesco told her so, caught her 
once or twice as she twisted her heel. 

“‘Thank you,” she said, and when he set 
her free her soft cheek was crimson. It 
seemed as if Cissy and the Italian had 
Pompeii all to berg oats = a 

‘It’s very much like the photographs,” 
she said. ‘‘When you read books about 
places you find they’re not, for the most 
part, a bit like the rp?’ This isn’t a bit 
as I imagined from The Last Days of 
Pompeii.”’ 

‘‘Ah—but the novel was written of the 
city before it was broken, Signorina,’”’ he 
explained. 

‘Oh, I know,” she accepted. 

“Then you're disappointed!” 

“Oh, no. It’s far lovelier than the book 
promised.” 

He had followed her up the steps into 
the interior of a little house, into the shell of 
what had once been a public shop. Under 
her feet the ancient porsest of broken bits 
of stucco and brick was golden as the 
powdered grains of pollen, and Cissy’s foot, 
resting upon the broken mosaics, small and 
fine in its little yellow shoe with high heels, 
might have passed for the golden foot of 
some dancing nymph. in one of the faded 
bits of decoration saved and preserved 
from destruction in the Naples Museum. 
All round the walls ranged the remains of 
the broken wine-jars. Cissy put her hand 
on the wide mouth of a great pottery 
vessel that had sunk into the stones. 

“Tt gives you such an intimate sort of 
feeling to be here,’”’ she said. ‘‘I knew the 
book was only a story, but this seems real.” 
She gently patted the round of the 
=. “They drank out of this, didn’t they? 

hey leaned on this table, didn’t they? 
They talked here. They were here, and 
I seem to see it all.” 

Francesco, the bright sunlight round him, 
considered the little American with delight. 
He had taken off his soft hat, and his head 
and face in the intense light cut fine and 
clear as an intaglio. 

“Yes,” he followed eagerly, ‘‘they lived 
indeed, and laughed; were young and grew 
old here—and they loved here.” 

She glanced up at him, half terrified, but 
he went on as if he were simply in the day’s 
work —— Pompeii as he nat y 
would be called upon to explain in virtue 
of his réle of . 

‘‘Here the Romans came to rebuild a 


ushed. Her eyes | 


| 
| 





city, already old in their time; here, overa | 


life already 


passed and half obliterated, | 


they rebuilt a gay, pleasure-loving little | 


metropolis. 


How serene it sleeps now! | 


How quietly it lies in this valley, which is | 


hi 
eath. 


really, if an 
Shadow of 


ever was, the Valley of the | 
When the destruction | 


came the people had already written two 





Plan the ri 


If you are newly build- 
ing, don’t discredit 
your property at the 
start by putting in old- 
fashioned forms of 
heating. There isn’t 


ght 








any other feature of the 
home which will save 
you so much or give 
you equal comfort as 


AMERICAN: [DEAL 


on carpets, decorations, and fu 


If property is sold you get back their 
The saving of but one ton of coal in 


size cottage. 


ON 





Heated “‘inspots"” One-sided heating 
by Stoves 


Showing inhabitable portion of house in 
and a northeaster blowing. 


DEPT 28. 


Evenly warmed 
by Hot-Air Furnace by Water or Steam 


ANERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


These outfits for Low-Pressure 
Steam or Hot Water will soon 
repay their cost in coal savings, 
lessened labor, absence of re. 
pairs, and low insurance. All 


ash-dust, smoke, soot, and coal-gases are kept out of the living. 
rooms—reducing house-cleaning one-half and saving the wear 


rniture. 


full value, or 10% to 15% higher rental, 
a year will meet the interest upon $100, 


and this sum will nearly cover the difference in the cost of IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators as compared with a hot-air furnace for a good. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are annually replacing thousands 
of hot-air furnaces and stoves that have been found wasteful and wanting in 
OLD cottages, houses, stores, churches, schools, etc. 


Ever heard of any one 
going back to other 
forms of heating once 
they have tried our 
way? Any argumentin 
that to you? 

No tearing-up neces- 
sary—and in these less 
hurried months you get 
the services of the most 
skillful, quickest fitters! 
Please let us tell you 
the full why, how, and 
present attractive price, 
Ask for free valuable 
booklet. 


zero weather 
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Beside the cozy 


fireplace or on the 


moonlit porch—with steaming 


cup or tinkling glass 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


know no seasons—they are 
the whole year round. 


In ten cent tins 








Festino 


Another des- 
sert confection 
in the form of 
an almond 
enclosing a 
kernel of de- 
licious cream. 
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Also in twenty-five cent tins 
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REBENLEAP 


fen years’ use of ordinary hose could 
ive you the absolute, practical 
hose knowledge you can get in ten 
ninutes from this sample. 











| 


® 


Wesend you the sample /ree sothat you 
rself can give it a test that no argu- 
ment can refute,—the actual proof itself 
Tight in yourown hands. We want you 
to test the toughness of the dive rub- 
ber—to cut the sample apart with your 
knife—to try to tear just ome of its 


i} four plies of tight, strong fabric. We 
Hare not satisfied to guarantee that 

GREENLEAF Hose is the best you can 
i} buy — we want you to understand why — 


why it holds water, without repairs, for 
geason after season, where ordinary hose 


‘begins to fail after a few months’ use. 


GREENLEAF Long Life Garden Hose 
is sold in the best hardware stores at 
goc per foot. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, we will fill your order direct, ex- 
press prepaid and guarantee satisfaction. 

Only our absolute knowledge that GREEN- 


LEAF Hose is the best made permits us to 
send you the free sample that may prove 


ittoyourself before you buy. Instructions for 
interesting tests pont oame A Write to-day. 


ion your hardware dealer's name. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 


a 


JEANNETTE, Pa. 


SE SAMPLE 


We want 
every man 
who is try- 
ing to get 
along with 
— an ordinary 
Ry ama leak-peel-rot- 
esevarden hose to send for 
ig free inspection sample of 


age 
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full designs with 
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gives 7 choice designs by telling architects and many happy 
solutions 


the home building problem. 
Yearly subscription $1.50—News Stands. 
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K SPECIAL $1.00 OFFER—As an 
| “4 inducement for you to send’ mow for 
**Keith’s,"’ I offer a copy of this big 
double Easter 25c. bungalow number, 
aspecial number on HOUSES, 
a copy of my new book—42 Cottages, 
and a6 months’ subscription to 
‘*Keith’s,’’ beginning with May. That 
is, for $1.00 you receive 8 numbers, 2 
of which are 25c. issues and a book of 
plans. Send today. 





MAX L. KEITH, 487 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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making “Candy Floss” at Conven- 
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with “ Empire” Candy Floss Machines. 
Presidential Year is just the time. Only 
small space needed near any place people 
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Empire Candy Floss Machine Co. 
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for — for a et had 
an , for any —it 
Sees ete life, Eanes. « life af 
pleasure in the very heart of beauty.” 

Francesco and Cay had left the wine- 
shop and slowly wandered, side by side, 
into the street, looking up and down its 
sunny stretch. 

“‘However,” Cissy remarked, ‘“‘there’s 
something awfully sad about it here. It 
is like a grave and it makes me think of 
one in spite of all you say.” 


record 


* Let’s go away, then, Signorina,’’ he 
lengned. ‘Let’s go before Vesuvius puts 
us out!” 


Cissy hurried along over the stones at a 
dangerous rate for her ankles. 

“Not so fast,”’ he pleaded; ‘‘ you'll hurt 
yourself. Here are two chairmen. Won't 
you let me get them for you?” 

But she refused. She said she wanted to 
get away from Pompeii, she wanted to get 
out of it, and she looked up at the little 
houses as they ‘as if she were afraid 
of them and their tions. All of a 
sudden it seemed it ha for her. 

“‘T have never in all my life,” she mur- 
mured, as they seemed to fly out of the 
deserted city, ‘‘thought so much about 
death.” 

The courier said heartily: ‘Oh, I’m so 
wr! It’s been an unchancy expedition.” 

“Oh, no,” she protested, ‘‘not that; 
it’s been lovely.” 

‘*Whereas, on my .” he said, as he 
sat opposite her in the train, “I’ve never 
thought so much about life.” 

The Italian’s attitude toward the girl left 
alone with him in this unconventional 
manner, in this unprotected way, was 
that could be required of his position. But 
as she now sat in the compartment opposite 
him, she opened her lips several times to 
ask him a question, but refrained. She was 
extremely sensitive for the first time in her 
life that she was alone with a man. She 
had been on b drives and sleigh rides 
and picnics with young men in her own 
town; she had thought of them all as 
something like Bird, only a little more 
polite, and these were the only difference 
of sex she had ever known. But there was 
something in the presence of Francesco 
that overpowered her. He himself broke 
the silence, saying: 

“Your brother is very headstrong, 
Signorina. He has always his own way.” 
he said yes. 

Francesco 
it may be serious. 

‘*Oh, dear!”’ she exclaimed distressfully. 

‘I mean to say,” he went on, “‘that this 
chap is not a Neapolitan; as far as I can 
find out he has no friends here; and your 
brother being a stranger, and the more 
important fact that the fisherman is a 
member of the Camorra “! 

“Oh, dear!” breathed Miss Porson 


‘‘But in this case 





n. 

Francesco said gently: ‘‘Don’t be 
anxious. I will see what can be done.” 

But she leaned forward and said with 
extreme seriousness: ‘‘Oh, please, don’t do 
“ga of the sort.” 

ncesco looked very much surprised. 

“‘T mean,” she faltered, ‘‘if it is all as 
lawless as you say, and as mysterious, 
don’t do anything about it.” 

“But your brother?” 

‘*Well, he’s seventeen years old. He’s 
a great big, strong fellow, and he’sa splen- 
did boxer. Bird will be all right.” 

A singular look came across the man’s 
expressive face. She appeared by what she 
said to wish to protect him! He started 
as if to speak, bit his lips and sat back 
saying nothing. Indeed, neither of them 
spoke again until the Naples station was 
reached, and there on the platform waiting 
to welcome them was the splendid boxer 
so able to take care of himself. He was 
rather shamefaced and, having obtained of 
his sister, at a high price, the favor of 
being let out of the party of three, he was 
on his best behavior. 

“‘T’ve had a bully day, Cis; caught a 
whole boatful of stuff, and you're a brick 
to have stood by me.” 


With the peculiar selfishness of an in- 
valid, Mrs. Porson immolated the family 
on her altar, and her husband was the chief 
and cheerful sacrifice. He spent hours 
reading to her, cheering her enforced seclu- 
sion,.and during his imprisonment relin- 
quished to Cissy the joys of sightaceing, 
leaving her, Francesco and Bird to their 
own sweet wills. But the will of one of 
them, at least, was bitterly thwarted. The 
day after his truant escapade, when Birden 
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left his sister and the guide at the Pom- 
peian station, Piero della Pesca disap 


| sailed, as it were, away from the face of the 


earth—sailed away, at least as far as any 
inquiries of Bird could discover. The boy 
was desolate. There were hosts of fisher- 
men with their boats, men who asked noth- 
ing than to accompany the young 
American on his excursions. Indeed they 
asked so well and so urgently that finally 
the boy furiously sent them all about their 
affairs by aid of the Italian vernacular 
which he had = up. Piero was not 
only gone, but he had left no sign or trace 
of himself. Finally Birden, who not only 
valued him as an aid to his sport, but had a 
kind of rude friendship for the fellow, un- 
bent so far as to e courier: 

“Say, that fellow I’ve been out with— 
you know, Piero— he’s gone off somewhere; 
poneny ws petrane thing about i oie? 

ou n to know anything about it?” 
4 Prancescs hesitated, Cad then said: ‘‘It 
is not at all unlikely that your fisherman 
has been told to leave the port.” 

“Told by whom?” 

“The authorities, possibly; that’s what 
they do with suspicious characters some- 
times, even in I ae 

For a few seconds the boy said nothing, 
but his eyes never left the courier. ‘‘I’ 
bet you sent him away yourself,” he said 
after a second, with a light laugh. ‘I’m 
on to you all right, Francesco. You've got 
him sent away.” 

His companion made no response. 

“Tf you did,” pursued -the boy in a low 
tone, ‘‘by George, you’djbetter look out. 
I tell you I won’t forget it.” He had no 
command of language and no control, but 
blustered out what came to hismind. ‘It 
is my business who I go out with, and you 
had no right to jumpin. And if you have 
sent himaway youcan get him back again,” 
he nodded fiercely. ‘‘Do you hear?” 

The Italian’s face, as well as the boy’s, had 
ede very white. Francesco placed his 

ands behind his back and they met to- 
ether. ‘‘I know nothing about your 
riend,” he said quietly. 

“TI don’t believe you!” 

Francesco bow “You're a boy,”’ he 
said, ‘‘and you are the son of the man who 
em se me.” 

irden laughed. He was too angry even 
to understand the other. ‘‘ You get him 
back,” he pursued, ‘‘and I’ll hush up; but 
if he don’t,” he went on blindly, ‘‘why, 
I'll tell my father how you’re going on with 
my sister.” 

f Francesco had been the low hound his 
master’s son thought him he would have 
sp on the boy and struck him in the 
face, but the Italian had marvelously 
mastered himself. The pitiful imen of 
bad breeding and youth was too far beneath 
him to lessen his self-control. 

‘“*Signorino,” he said coolly, ‘“‘you will 
tell the Signore, i father, what you 
think fit. Meanwhile, as I am expected 
with an engagement,” his English twisted 
his words, ‘‘I will say ago SP 

But his little mistake, as well as his 
coolness, inflamed the boy further. 

“Oh, you can’t jolly me with your man- 

” he said, ‘‘and I mean every word I 
say. What grudge you’ve got against my 
fun I don’t know, or what grudge you’ve 
got against Piero, but there is one some- 
where. Perhaps you're afraid of him your- 
self.” He w keener and advanced a 
little toward the Italian. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
know him better than I think you do. 
Perhaps,”’ he went all the way, furious— 
‘*Perhaps you’re the man from Rome! sf 

‘*What,” questioned Francesco, ‘‘has 
Piero against this man from Rome?” 

‘‘Never you mind,” retorted the boy, 
disconcerted. ‘‘Just send for him to come 
back if you want to keep right with me.” 


III 


tm engagement with which Francesco 
‘‘was expected” waited for him in one 
of the upper rooms of the Naples Museum. 
His patron’s daughter, for once adequately 
chaperoned by both the French maid and 
the trained nurse, who was off duty for a 
couple of hours, stood waiting for the 
courier in-one of the sections of the gallery. 

“T’ve never seen anybody like him, 
never!” she mused a hundred times. ‘‘ He is 
brighter and more educated than any one I 
ever og Aoi knew. His wg} wigs - 
ing, he knows everything.” © One by one, 
the young men of La Crosse in re- 
view before her and were ignominiously 
relegated to the Western shades. One by 
one, smooth-faced college men or athletic 
giants, with good-humor and smiles to 
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commend them, fell back, and the Italian 
she had known for a short fortnight took 
his oa less than a god to her, 

found Miss Porson bending 
over a case of petrified fruits in a little 
room. At sight of him the two women 
who had her in care wandered away and 
delivered her, as had her mother and father, 
to the sole society of the guide. Hesaw her 
eee over as he came up; she taxed him 
with being very, very late. He told her 
nothing about the ugly controversy with 
Birden which had delayed him. It was not 
his way ever to carry disagreeable news. 
The motto of his farnily was ‘“‘Cerco il 
sole’’ (I seek the sun), and Francesco lived 
up to it as nearly as he could. 

As the two passed from case to case— 
captivated by the spectacle of the remains 
of a complete life and civilization, whose 
very utterances, whose forms and tradi- 
tions had been, so far as anything can be, 
made eternal before the existence of their 
own lives—Cissy furtively looked up at her 
guide. Before joining her Francesco had 
stopped to change his dress. A long, loose 
overcoat, a stiff hat, a cane with a curious 
handle, a dress different from the one she 
had been accustomed to seeing him in— 
more careful, more correct—caught her 
eye and her attention. The bright, care- 
less speech of which she was prettily mis- 
tress at all times failed her when she 
was with Francesco. She never used any 
frivolous phrases; she had a certain awe 
of Francesco, and a singular respect to 
be inspired by one whose position was little 
better than a servant’s. She wondered 
what his change of dress meant: it had a 
traveling air. ‘‘He looks,” she thought, 
and with the thought there came a sudden 
pang, “‘as if he were going away, as if he 
were going to take a trip.’ 

He had the air of a man who is contem- 

lating a journey. Before she could speak 
e said: “‘Signorina, look! In that little 
jar are olives; they were placed so nearly 
two thousand years ago on some sunny 
day in some sunny room in the buried city 
whose streets we have walked through. 
One by one these olives were Sopese in 
their little cubes, perhaps by the hand of 
some slave-girl as she prepared the ban- 
uet for a Roman epicure. Who knows? 
fho can tell for what occasion they were 
destined? Heavens!” he exclaimed, ‘‘it 
doesn’t make very much difference to-day, 
does it? Yet on it two thousand years ago 
rhaps the fate of many — epended. 
ft must have been, you know, about the 
time the city was destroyed. Possibly 
some one was destined to be s 
unawares and poisoned at the feast. 
he said more gently, ‘‘that’s not an me 8 
able story, is it? Perhaps it was some ban- 
quet given by a lover for the woman he 
loved; at any rate, look at the olives. See, 
they have been kept fresh for the palate, 
and we perceive to-day the lusciousness 
that some of those old, old people, of a for- 
gotten race almost, would have enjoyed.” 

The Italian pointed to where, from* the 
skin of the little black objects, an oily ooze 
exuded and, drow Sy drop, like , the 
oil hung on the ebony spheres of the petri- 
fied fruit. His voice grew deeper; there 
was a passionate ring in it. 

“‘ That is life!” he said. ‘‘Isn’t it strange 
that those inanimate objects should pos- 


sess it, and for so long? So to live, so to | | 
th life! And what do | 


persist, so to flow wi 
these wretched little 
and the women and 
even ashes.” 

“Yes,” she said to herself softly, ‘‘the 


obules matter? — 


olives didn’t get to the feast that’s so; but, | 


then, they are better off than any other 
olives that have ever been created, aren’t 


they? Just think how many thousands of 


years they have lived.” 


He led her from case to case, explaining 


to her, telling her in the most charming, 
picturesque 
things they saw. e made the live 
for her, reclothing the forms with flesh and 
color and life till, as they went from pallid 
object to pallid object, the fruits took on 
again their purple and their bloom, the 
petals of the flowers came back to them 
and trembled round the petrified calyx. 
The ghosts of stuffs, the of warp 
and pile filled in their torn and rotten holes 
for Cissy’s eyes, and the varied fabrics with 
their yo —— woven — ane soft 

in, a hangings of Rome and Greece 
in all the Soon of the loom hung before 
Cissy’s eyes. ine-jars replenished them- 
selves, and the ancient glass whose colors 
were like fairy bubbles, with fire and smoke 
and dust and years, cleared again and 
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prepared. UNITED ROOFING & MEG. CO. 


Successors to Buchanan Foster Co. 


572 WEST END TRUST BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Chicago San Francisco 
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Yes, we will give you the 
privilege of selecting any $20.00 Suit 
from our catalogue and will make it to your 
measure for $12.00. Finish the garment with 
all the tailoring excellence as though you paid us the 
full price. 

This remarkable offer from the famous Bell 
Tailors of New York is made to introduce our 
tailoring toa few more thousand men right now. 
Thirty days from now the same suit will cost 
you the full price, Twenty Dollars. 

Here’s who we are and why we make 
this startling offer. 

You, of course, have heard of ‘“‘The Bell Tailors 
of New York.” You no doubt are acquainted 

with the fact that we produce the highest type of 

custom tailoring. Until very recently our trade 
was limited exclusively to i York City. The 
demands for our tailoring have been so constant 
from men outside of New York, and the call for good 
popular-priced made-to-order clothes has been so 
steady with us, that we have installed a special mail 
order department to take care of your orders. 

We have set out to be the biggest men’s custom tailorin 
organization in the country. We want to get in touch be 
take the tailoring orders of thousands of new customers im- 
mediately. We know when once you start having yuur clothes 
made by us you will be perfectly willing to pay our regular 
— next season and every other time that you need apparel, 

cause our tailoring at the full price is remarkably g value. 

Then too your friends will come to us for their clothes, and 
in the long run you can readily see that cutting the price on 
your first order is a profitable business proposition for us. 
Our system of tailoring makes it possible for you to sit right in your own 
house, no matter how many miles you may be from this great Metropolis, and get the 


smartest New York styles, the most accurate and thoroughly tailored clothes at many 
dollars saving. 


we will make to your measure 
As an Introductory Offer our smartest $20 three piece 


suits for $12. The cloth used is the product of the best mill in the land, 
the tailoring throughout is as painstakingly done as though you were 
watching overthework. The fit will be ‘mould like” and the cut right u 

tothe minute in style. Of course we guarantee every stitch of the work, 


We'll Prove Our Claims. [ct us send you samples of cloth we put into our §20 suits at 
$12. Take these samples to your local tailor or any one who is acquainted with the merits 
of a good suit. Put them to any test you see fit. We are so certain that this is the best 
value ever offered in New York tailoring that we want you to preve it to yourself. 


Our Complete Dress Book Free. Send for our splendid book on styles. It will post you as 
to the proper things to wear this Spring and Summer, and how to wear them. It tells you 
how to dress stylishly and economically, and at the same time get guaranteed clothes of New 
York style made by the best New York tailors. Let us hear from you. Sitrightdown now 
while you are thinking of it. You have nothing to lose, and a great deal to gain. 


The Bell Tailors of New York 


Address either of trent Street ? Near Broadway 
Our Tailoring Shops (120-128 Walker Street } New York City 
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(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


No boy whocan afford 
it should miss the splen- 
did opportunities that 
will be off at Culver 
mee | mene My 
an ng t 
U.S. Man-of-war cut- 
ters. re ae ip nen ong 

and athletic sports. 
little. systematic a 
| each morn 

Cadets will enjoy a 
| week’s cruise on the 
' peng Lakes, from Chi- 

/ cago to Buffalo and re- 
tern, For Illustrated 7 
cal address 


COMMANDING OFFICER 
Culver, Ind. 





GLVER Summer Navai 
School 














Photo-En graving « or ; Photography 
Engravers Earn From $20 to $50 Per Week 

The only college in the world where these paying 
rofessions are taught successfully. Endorsed by the 

Faternational Association of Photo-Engravers and the 

Photographers’ Association of Illinois. Terms easy 

and living inexpensive. ‘tes assisted in securing 

good tions, Write for catalogue, and specify the 

course in which you are interested. Address 

Tilizois or ? 952 Wabash Ave., 

bag Gir ss toetametys | sts: 

L. H. BISSELL, President. 














— —— 
15th SUMMER SESSION — 1908 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


8 Weeks— June 22 to August 14 
Arts, Engineering, Medicine, Law, Pharmacy 


Over 225 courses offered for Teach 
Preparatory courses.. University credit Py Expenses low. 
Delightful location. 1064 students last summer. For particulars 


address ©=6p BD WARD H. KRAUS, Secretary 
822 Oakland Ave. Ann arbor, Mich. 


YOUNG MAN —The Great 
RAILROADS WANT YOU 


h 


















Teal high iti Good 

that to hig! est pos’ ions. wages. 
Binoy of om. senionen sop. ey. S. EGPS- 
Expenses very low. — 
bourd if desired. ‘o-page book « 
it Pree. Railroad wire 

wii osdaliaderenameh, 
(Estab. 36 years.) ; Janesville, Wis. 


Western Military Academy, “5 ss,nao™ 


Rooms in new fireproof buildings are now being assigned for 
next year. All applicants last two years could not be received. 
Capacity 150. Tuition $450. Full information on request. Box 127. 


[SUMMER CAMPS] 
Boys’ Summer er Camp 


“ W 

The kind of nee that age Soa me good. 
Mountain climbing, canoeing, fishing— 
all the = io a boy wr Coaching trip 
to Mt. 
college- ‘eed leacers. Mapes training. 

Motor boat, Bungalow, Dining Hail, 
Boat House, all new. Tutorin: . Resident 
physician. Ninth season. boys 
ma) 


IRVING NG R. WOODMAN Ph. B. 
Oareof M.T.H.8.,7th Av. ,Brookiyn,N. 


KINEO BOYS’ CAMP 


Select summer camp in Maine Woods. Outdoor life—all 
sports, canoe trips— real camping. Illustrated booklet. 


IRVING G. McCOLL, 317 West 56th Street, New York City. 


KAMP KILL KARE 


Summer pe and School for boys on Lake Champlain. 

Motor, sail and og boats, canoes, baseball, basketball, 
tennis, swimming, tramping. Ages, ten to eighteen. Rate for 
ten weeks, yo for booklet to 

G@. L, ORTON, PENNINGTON, N.J. 



































Moving Picture Machines 
Can 











Nothing affords better 
opportunities for men 
with small capital. 
We start you, furnish- 
~~ ing complete outfits 
and explicit instruc- 


cost. 
THE FIELD I8 LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
aad lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
Lodges ones General Public Gatherings. 


Our 
eS Catalogue fuliy i Fay Reg tou + nga 





; This Fence oul H 


Acme Fence for lawns, parks, gardens, jf 
mee etc. Galvanized and coated with white PRRRERSEE: 
aan cnamelied paint. Any height. Any fj eane 
i length. Special terms to fence dealers. } 


ACME WIRE FENCE o 
Atwater Street, Detroit, Mich. 








— same the wines - Athens _ 
e two young om ag passed along 

fore the Pr grange containing some: 
ancient rings through whose trans- 
parence, ough as and chalcedony, 
and topaz and sapphire, the ne ie shone. 
Francesco drew a ring from his little finger 
and held it out to her, tapping ae glass at 
one of the corners. ‘Look at that ring; 
it’s a duplicate of mine. The motto is very 
old. The one in the case is in Greek, and 
mine is in Italian: ‘Cerco il sole,’ I seek the 
sun ” 


She turned it over in her hands; it wasa 
superb ruby set in some foreign fashion and 
carved in dee inka: She weighed it, = 


it was vi , in her little palm. 
she pete Ren near , his in her hand, 
without intending to do so—for she always 
avoided them — met Francesco’s eyes, 


and her own were caught by a magnet too 
strong to wi d. 

For some minutes their mutual gaze did 
not falter. They were alone in the room of 
fruits and food, relics of a time how J ex- 
tinct. In another second the girl o— 
herself drawn into cesco’s arms. 
made no resistance; she had, indeed, . 
wish to resist. It was as if she, too, had 

wig ay sun and it had found her, and 

been caught up into the splendor 
of its rays. When he set her free she was 
weeping gentle tears that had met his 
kisses on her face. She leaned on the edge 
of the case and put her head on her hand. 

“‘Carrissima,”’ said the man deeply, 
do you 30?” 

**T don’t know.” 

wees are not happy?” 

“el me so again.” 

With a determination as tender as it was 
imperious, Francesco took her hands away. 

‘I love you!” he said. 

She could only bow her head. 

He repeated it and asked her forcefully: 
*‘And you—you?” 

She tried to speak, but the great emo- 
tion, so far more overwhelming than any 
petty flood her innocent life had known, 
was too tremendous for her. Again he held 
her to him, and in what she could whisper 
he gathered the knowledge that brought 
him all the sun he sought. In the storm of 
7 that had so unexpectedly come 

n them neither of them had any thought 
the public place in which they were until, 
after a long eg: the girl said: 

‘“We must It must be very late.” 

And then cesco was struck by the 
fact that it was not only ve ee one 
very dark, very dark indeed. 
watch out, made an pe hey on 


started forward. “It is lon past five,” he 
said. “‘The museum has mn shut an 
hour! We are locked in!” 

She shrank near to him. “Oh dear!” 


she murmured. ‘‘ What shall we do?” 

‘‘Oh, don’t be afraid,’’ he assured her. 
“We have only to traverse the gloomy 
room to find a good guardian at the door 
who would rather ior us out than not, as 
we are neither curiosities nor petrified. " 

tee kept close rd his heh. in — o 
pilgrimage ings —the 
cases of cold objects se which bo had lost all the 
animation and existence they had had a 
few moments ago. The man was the life 
and he was aoa hge ee her, a her side. 
He was so glowing, so utiful— 
she clung to him. She bon "both her hands 
on his arm and he pressed her close, stop- 
ping at the last door to kiss her, to mur- 
mur a few words that made her flame 
from foot to head. It was very dark— 
they could scarcely see the shadowy stair- 
case. With a murmured word he picked 
her up like a feather and carried her 
downstairs 

“Do you think they’ll let us out?” she 
whispered. ‘‘I would not like to stay here 
with so many things of dea 

“Oh, hush, ” he said —“ always death!” 

“*T won 't,’ " she promised —“I won’ tsayit 
any more.” And, with a wonderful grace 
for one so young, close to his cheek she 


murmured: ‘‘ You’re alive, and that’s all 
that matters.” 

As he set her down in the nd hall he 
led her by the hand like a little girl toward 


a light near the far door. It was the watch- 
man’s light, and he let them out with smil- 
ing and much amusement and a great deal 
of contempt over the louis, yellow i in his 
yellow old hand. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Editor’s Note— This story will be complete in 
three parts. 
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The Decorative 
Value of Properly 4 
Finished Wood Work @ 





































































O YOU realize the beautiful and 
artistic finishes that can be econom- 
ically obtained on all kinds of woods? 


The interior finish of your home has 
much to do with its harmony and general 
attractiveness. 


Wood finishing has become such an art, that there is no 
excuse for any wood being finished in an unattractive manner. 
All that ts necessary to get good results is to be posted on the 
subject and to remember that 


‘*Bridgeport Standard’”’ 
Wood Finishing Products 


give the best finishes, as ts shown by their continued 
specification by architects for over 30 years. 


It is easy to be well acquainted on this subject. Our 
book, ‘‘MODERN WOOD FINISHING,” contains 32 
accurate illustrations in colors of finishes on woods, and 
is yours for the asking. Write—or simply tear out this 
ad., giving your name and address on the margin, and 
send it to us. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
THE BRIDGEPORT (0 
WOOD FINISHING ¥ 

Box 127,NEVV MILFORD. CONN.,U.S.Ai 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. BOSTON. 





PHILADELPHIA. 





























































































I Want You to Try My Razor 


If you are still depending upon the barber or 


old-fashioned razor you are in the same category with the man who 


climbs ten flights of stairs when there is an elevator in 
the building. 
You are not only like him—losing time— 
which is money—but you are also losing the benefits of a 
clean, comfortable home shave — which is not only a great 
convenience but also economical. With the ‘‘Gillette’’ 
the most inexperienced man can remove, without cut or 
scratch, in three to five minutes, any beard that ever grew. 
My razor is always ready, No Stropping, 
NoHoning. Nootherrazorso durable. The ‘‘Gillette’’ 
will last a lifetime. Blades so inexpensive, when dull 
you throw them away as you would an old pen. 

I have spent years in perfecting this 
razor, which gives you the best possible shave at 
home or away — saving you time, money and 
endless inconvenience. 

Over two million men know how well 
I have succeeded. I want you to enjoy the benefits of 


my razor. All J ale ag 5 Drug, Cutlery, Hardware 
and Sporting Goods dealers sell it. Get it to-day. 


The Gillette Safety Razor Set consists of a 
triple silver-plated holder, 12 double-edged 


flexible blades 24 keen edges, packed in a 
velvet lined leather case, and the price is $5.00. 


Combination Sets from $6.50 to $50.00 


Ask your dealer for the ‘‘Gillette”’ todas. If substitutes are offered, refuse 
them, and write us at once for our booklet and free trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


908 Tien Baling 206 Kimball Building ee a 

















& Write Me 
A Postal 


for a Price 


Say -- Quote me prices on your Split 
Plichory Vehicles. That’s all you need 
to do. I will send you free m 

Split Hickory Vehicle ¥ 

er and year ev 
before, and contains ph: phs of 
over 125 Split Hickory Vehicles — 
so photographs of a full line high- 
rade Harness. I will quote you 
direct prices from my factory which 
will save Sue from % to 50% on 
High-Grade Split Hickory Buggies. 


I Sell Direct to You On 
30 Days’ Free Trial 


% Hickory Vehicles are quarentent fortwo years. 

r 1908 Split Hickory Rubber Tired Runabout. 
exclusive features than Ry ae Runabout 
rket—40% more. All Split Hickory Vehicles 
order, giving you choice of finish and other 

; rite me a postal today. qed W , while 
‘think about it. 


jddvess me personally. 


ye Fi el , a / aN 
mmm Aes IB 


» Ohio 


4 
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PRE 


A Steei Engraving 
of Abraham Lincoln 


For 10 Cents in silver 

. or stamps, to cover 
if cost of mailing, 
The Lincoln 
Histo Society 
will send you free of 
cost: A beautiful steel 
engraving of Abraham 
Lincoln, from Brady 
portrait of 1864, on 
French Japan paper, 
10 by 14 inches; 

A facsimile copy of 
. President Lincoln’s 

celebrated letter to Mrs. Bixby; 

Facsimile of Lincoln’s check, payable 

to “colored man with one leg”; 

Full information about 

THE LIFE @6F LINCOLN 

by Ida M. Tarbell, the great, authen- 

tic, vitally interesting Lincoln biog- 

raphy published by this society. 


LINCOLN HISTORY SOCIETY 
46 East 23d St., New York City 


Ward 


Safety 


Razor 


The only Safety 
Razor giving the 


; 
4 
t 
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sures a smooth, clean shave, without the usual irrita- 
tion caused by theordinary hoe shaped safety razor. 


Why not try it at our expense for 30 days, and 
compare it with any other razor made? Nostrings 
to this offer. At your dealers or direct. 


and Blade. 


Handsome book 
for the asking. 


Ward Safety Razor Company, 1228 Star Building, Chicago 











EXCURSION June 
27 to July 25, by 
North G erman 
Lloyd S. S. “‘Gros- 


Norway 
Iceland gkuee'ten 
Spitzbergen 


For Information, Booklets, etc., apply 
OELRICHS & CO., 5 Broadway, New York 


or any local agent. 
5) Engraved Calling Cards $4.00 
(Plate kept on register for filling of Money 
future orders.) Order. 
Engraved in correct script; cards 
best quality and prevailing size. 
Address and Monogram Dies at low figures. 


“ 99 Leading 
Society 
Stationers 




















Always Address Room 205 904-905 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 
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VAITI THE QUEEN 


(Continued from Page 9) 


of rock into the shi 
impossible to trace 
not return. 

The sight of the hideous trail in the sand 
made her feel sick, with the natural repul- 
sion of the woman against all creeping and 
crawling things that no man quite under- 
stands. It was useless to follow farther in 
the dark, and dangerous besides. She re- 
traced her steps to the hut, built up the fire 
afresh, and sat beside it till daylight. 

In the morning she was naturally rather 
sleepy. She cut short the daily tasks of 
fishing, nutting and wood-cutting as soon 
as possible, in order to look for a safe and 
comfortable place where she might enjoy 
a doze. It was warmer than ever this 
morning, the sea was like white-hot steel to 
look at, and the encircling lagoon, with its 
many brilliant shades, scintillated like 
colored fireworks. The sun struck clear 
through the bush, and there was not a 

enuine spot of shadow visible on the 

urning und. Vaiti did not care to 
sleep in the hut. She thought she would 
prefer some spot in the open, where one 
might see all round. The shade of the little 
hill on the side farthest from the sea looked 
tempting; it was cooler than any part of 
the bush, and seemed safe enough. She 
found a nook in the rocks, overshadowed 
by the top of the cliff, flung-herself down on 
a bundle of eighteen-foot palmleaves she 
had dragged after her, and was asleep in 
half a minute. 

An hour or two later she was awakened 
by a stinging pain in her side. She spran 
into a sitting posture and clapped her han 
to her waist. It came away wet with blood, 
and the rock beneath her grew warm with 
a trickling stream. At the same time some- 
thing hard fell from the ledge on which she 
was sitting and tinkled away down the 
stones. 

It was a knife. 

Vaiti felt for the hilt of her own knife. 
That was safe in her sash. She threw a 
quick glance about her. There was not so 
much as a lizard in sight. Nor was there 
any possible cover within several hundred 

ards of the cliff at the foot of which she 
by. Yet the knife had certainly been 
irewu, and by a fairly-practiced hand at 
that. 

For a moment the girl sat frozen with 
astonishment, not knowing where to turn. 
Then just a tiny pinch of 
ight above, and there was a faint sound 
of something moving. 


With a single leap she sprang sideways | 


from the rock, and landed, half-scrambling, 
half-falling, on the level below. The blood 
was still running down her side, but she did 
not stop to look into the nature of her 
injuries until she had gained the shelter of 
a clump of thick-growing screw-pines some 
hundreds of yards away, and was screened 
from all sight or aim. It was characteristic 
of Vaiti that she picked up the knife, flying, 
as she went. She meant to look at it 
As she expected, the wound was merel 
a- severe cut in the flesh over the ribs. It 
bled freely, but was not in any way dan- 
he washed and bound it up, and 
n to examine the knife. It had 
, strong blade, very sharply pointed, 
sloping back to a considerable width 
at the anes Tg The edge was razor sharp, 
and the hilt, of heavy brass, was clearly 
meant to add force toa blow. The maker's 
name was Spanish. A knife with which 
you might cut up your food or your enemy, 
point pencils or arguments, with equal 
effectiveness; in fine, not the weapon likely 
to be carried by a person whose acquaint- 
ance you would desire three thousand 
miles from the nearest police station. 


| 
| 


le, where it became | 
em farther, and did | 








2414. Good 
and deep ru 
lined with sateen 


2415. Fine Cashmere, deep ruffie daintily em- 
) f with scalloping, neck 
finished with ribbon, lined with sateen . 


broidered and edged 


Address Dept. 13 60-62 W. 23d St. 


uality Bedford Cord, collar, cuffs 
e trimmed with rows of silk braid, 


BEST«e 


Everything for Infants 


We make a specialty of completely 
outfitting infants. We furnish every- 
thing—long and short dresses, capes, 
cloaks, shoes, hose, caps, bonnets, 
undergarments, crib furnishings, toilet 
and nursery requisites, in assortments 
remarkable for variety, individuality 
and completeness. 


Illustrated Catalogue 


showing our distinctive and original 
ideas in baby clothes and accesscries 
mailed upon receipt of 4 cts. in stamps. 
Invaluable to mothers, as it is replete 
with suggestions for daintily clothing 
infants and children at moderate ex- 
pense. Our 


Mail Order Service 


is thoroughly organized, and places 
the commanding advantages of this 
children’s outfitting establishment, 
conveniently at the disposal of nearly 


every home. 
NEW YORK 


$6.50 








TOOTH BRUSH 


a 


DS ITS BRISTLES 


Tr 


Different shapes for different 
mouths. Sold in sealed sanitary boxes. 
Look for the Kleanwell display case on the toilet counter. 


Scone Alfred H. Smith Co., 84 Chambers St., New York 








veland asmall | 
oe dropped on her shoulder from the | 
e 


ter. | 





The pain of the wound was considerable | 


at first, but it was not that which cast a 
darker shadow than usual on Vaiti’s dark 
face, as she sat beneath the stilted screw- 
pine clump, chewing a leaf and looking out 
to sea. It was her thoughts that troubled 
her. What could be the nature of this hor- 
ror that crept about her in the darkness, 
that cried with a voice that was the voice 
neither of man nor beast, and that threw 
actual steel knives from the top of cliffs in 
the daytime, though it could scarce creep 
— won ees aad ht? , Ss sates 

trangely enough, on of relie 
lay in iet ve knife she held in her hand. 
It seemed tc lift some of the unnatural 
horror from the mystery of the island. 





Whatever the thing might be— whatsoever , 
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OVERS ESP 


Sweeping Cut in Price 


Having arranged for prompt delivery of another large edition 
of the Booklovers Shakespeare, and desiring to open the 


E 








season with new stock exclusively, we offer without reserve 


every set now on hand. Some of these are in almost perfect condition, but here and 
there a volume shows slight signs of handling or perhaps its cover is a trifle discol- 
ored. Not one person ina hundred would notice these blemishes and most publishers 
would trust to their passing unnoticed. Our method, however, is to forestall possi- 





No Other Edition 


Contains 


the following invaluable fea- 
tures. They make Shakespeare 
easy to read, to understand 
and to appreciate. 


Topical Index 


in which you can find in- 
Stantly any desired passage 
in the plays and poems. 


Critical Comments. 


on the plays and characters. 
They are selected from the 
writings of Coleridge, 
Hazlitt, Dowden, Furnivaill, 
Goethe and many other 
world-famed Shakespearean 
scholars. 


Glossaries 


A complete one in each vol- 
ume explaining every diffi- 
cult, doubtful or obsolete 
word, 


Two Sets of Notes 


One for the general reader 
and a supplementary set for 
students. 


Arguments 
These give a condensed story 
of each play in clear and 
interesting prose. 


Study Methods 


which JSurnish the equiva 
lent of a college course of 
Shakespearean study. 


Life of Shakespeare 


by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with 
critical essays by Waiter 
Bagehot, Leslie Stephen, 
Thomas Spencer Baynes and 
Richard Grant White. 














have the privilege of payin 
mentary on this fact woul 


The University Society 


78 Fitth Avenue, 


ble criticism, and offer the books at a sweeping cut in price, 
a cut which more than offsets any slight imperfections. 
Such a bargain may never again be in your reach. 


Every Word Shakespeare Wrote 


The Booklovers is admittedly the best Shakespeare in existence. It is 
printed in large type pas with ample margins, from{new and perfect plates 
on pure white paper of a very high grade. There are 40 dainty volumes of 
great beauty, 7x5 inches (just the size for easy handling), 7 pages in all, 

pesoomey and durably bound in half-leather and superbly illustrated. 
There are 40 full-page plates in colors and 400 reproductions of rare wood- 
cuts. The mere handling of these charming volumes affords a keen sense 
of artistic satisfaction. 

The Booklovers is an absolutely complete and unabridged edition of Shakespeare. Each 
volume contains a complete play and all the notes that explain that play. These notes are 
the most complete and valuable ever offered to readers of Shakespeare. In the extent of 
information it contains, the Booklovers is, in fact, a Shatespearcan Encyclopedia. Vs 
simplicity and lucidity will appeal to every intelligent reader, while even advanced students 
can glean instruction from its copious and valuable commentaries. 


You Get the Entire Set for $1.00 


No deposit. Examination costs nothing 


An entire 40-volume set of the BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE 
will be sent for examination, prepaid, to any address, if you will 
fill up and return promptly, the coupon in the corner. "e ask s. 
for no money now. We iow you ample time for a careful, ri 5. 
intelligent and unprejudiced examination of the set in the P. 
comfort and privacy of your own home. If you are disap- $ 4-25-8 
pointed you may return it at our expense. If you are “ 
satisfied —and we know you will be—that the Booklovers The 
Shakespeare is without a peer, you retain possession oe Uni- 
of the entire 40-volume set and send us $1.00 only. é versity 
The balance may be paid at the rate of $2.00 a month. a Society, 
Can anything be fairer than this proposition ? i New York 
1 You may send, 
prepaid, for my 
examination, @ st 


You Must ActQuicklyi&s> 
of the Booklovers 


You will probably miss your chance if you 4 
don’t send the coupon at once, as many Shakespeare in half- 
keen and intelligent bargain hunters will S  “ather binding > ert 
respond eagerly to this opportunity, The Py ge » B. Bg 
regular price of the Booklovers when 1 shall pay you $1.00 within foe 
sold through agents is $58.00. You can . days after their receigt, and 
et a set now for $25.00, and you S” $2.00 cach month thereafter for 


for ita little each month. Any com- $ 12 months. df tug ave pa Pica 
only weaken its importance. 2 Poy! my and hold them subject te 


New York Address .. 














Rosy, healthy boys and girls and san- 
itary home heating are closely allied. 
The home with ap even temperature, 
the home of healthy children, is the 
home heated with 


ry . 
ul { - 

ey. bd i : 
(Hot Water or Low Pressure Steam) 


If your home is heated by hot air, base 
burner, or any kind of stoves, it is impossible 
for your family to enjoy a really healthful 
atmosphere. To install Capitol jlers and 
Radiators is not expensive, and the results 
are exceptionally valuable, not alone in dollars 
and cents, but in the improved health of the 
whole family. Write for our interesting de- 
scriptive booklet “Heating The Right Way.” 
You want the knowledge it contains —it will 
be mailed free. Address Dept. K. 


United States Heater Company. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Branch Offices and Agencies ir all Principal Cities 
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For 
Summer Cruises 


Northern Wonderlands 


Consult Cruise Department 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 
35-37 Broadway, New York. 


1334 Walnut St., 159 Randolph St., 901 Olive St., 
Philadelphia. Chicago. St. Louis, 
908 Market St., San Francisco. 90 State St., Boston. 














“Get There” 


at a price to suit 
you direct for a 


MOTOR BUGGY 


Built for country roads, hills aad mud. 

Engine — 10 H. P., 2 cylinders, air cooled, chain 

drive rear wheels, double brake. Speed 2 to 25 m. 

pér hr.—30 miles on 1 gal.of gasoline. Highest quality 

finish, workmanship and_ materials. Absolutely safe 

and reliable. Write for Book No. A-228. 
BLACK MFG. 0O0., 124 E. Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Red Dragon Dandelion 
Killer—Sample Free 


A powder that is sure death to dande- 

lion, plantain, and other weed pests in 

Does not injure or affect the grass in any 
Dust it on lightly when dew is on and the weeds 


No kill, n0 pay. We are will- 
ing to ‘“ show’’ you. Poort me be for imary 
lawa sent postpaid for 50 cents. 


Henry Field Seed Co., Bex 18, Shenandoah, lowa 


Everything for the Automobile 


SUPPLIES AND PARTS 

At Lowest Prices 

Our 1908 Catalog 

just out— pages, 

1000 illustrations, 

5000 descriptive 

Saves You Money prices. Sent Free. 
NEUSTADT AUTOMOBILE AND SUPPLY COMPANY 

3962 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
THE STRELINGER 


(Four cycle one to four cylinder) Absolutely the 


Best Marine Engine Ever Made 
We also carry in stock several of the best 
makes of 2-Cycle Marine Engines, and a 
full line of Boat Accessories. Let us 
know your wants and we will quote prices. 
Engines 1}; to 50 H. P., $33 to $2,500 

Write Sor our 1908 Catalog. 


The Strelinger Marine Engine Co., 
Dept. $. Detroit, Mich., U. 8. A. 
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will curl up and die. 

















‘The Strelinger 


Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence. 
Box C, Washington, D. C. Est, 47 
years. Best references, Care- 
ful work. Terms moderate. Booklet Free. Write us. 
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were its motives for desiring her death— 
any creature that could, and would, throw 
blades of good Spanish steel was removed 
at once out of the regions of nightmare into 
those of solid fact. There was nothing to 
drive a lonely castaway mad in that kind of 
an enemy. 

This reflection raised Vaiti’s spirits con- 
siderably. She even spat out a little sneer 
at the unseen wer of the knife, as she 
handled the blade and admired its quality. 

Ronny fool!”’ she said, ae 

nguage of her own country. “With a 
mark like that, I would coon chosen the 
very rib, and thrown the knife clean to its 
hilt. They should never have known they 
were struck till ey found themselves 
shaking hands with the Devil, and asking 
how they got there—if it had been I who 
threw!” 

Thus inspired, she ate an excellent din- 
ner, and later began making her plans for 
the night as she lay under the shade of the 
screw-pines, within a bp of the waves, 
smoking a cigarette of wild tobacco, and 
watching the tiny shoals of silver-fish, no 
bigger than dragonflies, leap from the water 
of the lagoon in a ginates cloud, and 
drive through the air for yards in the effort 
to escape their unseen enemy below. 

It may have been the fish that put an 
idea into her wily head by and by, for she 
looked at them, and laughed, as she rose 
again, a little ~r to go and fetch the net 

t she had almost completed. She 
worked at it for an hour or two, and then 
went out on the rocks and fished till late 
in the afternoon. 

She did not eat what she caught, though 
the result of her sport was a fine, handsome- 
looking fish, with “ egt eo spots and a 
fat, oval body. She only took her knife, 
and hacked a rough piece out of the fish’s 
body, making it look as if it had been 
killed by some larger creature of the sea. 
Then, waiting till it was quite dark, she 
stole out with the fish in her hand, and laid 
it at the edge of the retreating tide, in the 
beg, below the hill. 

his done, she hid -herself among the 
rocks, her heart beating with the old ex- 
citement and delight that it had not felt 


only to those who play the game of life and 
death, and play it to a finish, in the wild, 
waste places of the earth. 

~ ae ~— to wait that — and, un- 
uckily for Vaiti’s , clouds came u 
and covered the "jie She could pe 
nothing but the gray expanse of the strand, 
just a shade less dark than the blackish 
color of the rocks, and a shade less light 
than the sea. The hill was a formless mass 
of gloom. 

t length, however, a faint, creeping 
noise made itself heard, and a’ shadow 
passed down the strand slowly, but omadily, 
making for the water. Vaiti had alrea 
gu that the creature hunted shellfis 
in the shallows at low tide, and she had 
laid the fish where it was likely to be found, 
near a rocky pool that was full of suggest- 
ive crackings and poppings in the stillness 
of the night. Straight to that pool she saw 
the shadow pass a long way off, but still 
faintly distinguishable in the semi-trans- 
parent gloom. It stayed a very little time, 
recommencing its backward crawl almost 
at once. In a few minutes it had arrived 
at a point opposite the crouching girl and 
about a hundred feet away. 

The devil was awake in Vaiti that night, 
and though she knew it was extremely 
risky to attract the thing’s attention, she 
could not resist carrying out a grim joke 
that occurred to her at that moment. The 
knife that she had picked up was still in 
her sash beside her own. It was a beauty 
for throwing purposes, and there was not 
in all the South such a hand with the 
knife used as a _ as Vaiti of the 
Islands. No definite aim was possible in 
be semi-darkness at a shapeless mark, 

oF peerenes 

‘Take thou, then, this valueless pres- 
ent,” murm the girl to herself, using 
the island formula for the making of a 
gift. The knife poised, whistled, and flew 
through the darkness. 

A horrible cry broke from the formless 
shape on the shore—a high, vibratory and 

ping howl, trailing off into something 
ike a snarl. Aye! The creature had its 
own back again, given as it had been sent. 

Despite the horror of the cry Vaiti shook 
with silent laughter as she crouched on the 
rock. It was just the kind of jet that ap- | 
pealed to her peculiar sense of humor. | 

She was neither astonished nor disap- | 
pointed when the thing resumed its crawl 

















The Howard Watch 


Hundreds of men are waiting for a thin 
watch they know something about — 
that they are sure is reliable and free 
from watch troubles. 
Here at last is the king of flat watches 
—the New Howard extra-thin model 
about as flat as two silver dollars and 
a thoroughly accurate timepiece; a 
practical watch made in America. Each 
watch tested and timed in its case at 
the factory and accompanied by a 
certificate of guarantee—not only as 
atime keeper but the Howarp ind 
of a time keeper. 
The thin model occupies less room; is If your jeweler cannot supply you, write 
easier to take out or replace; does not to us for the name of one who will. 

met Beliess visited the home of the HOWARD Watch and wrote a book 

D * Ne-wo'll be glad te wend thts ven Mine tne cated ead bee 
, with illustra’ actual size — of great value to the watch buyer. 


drag down the waist-coat or bulge out? 
when worn in the fob pocket. 

Any Howarp jeweler will be glad to ” 
show it to you whether you are ready” 
to buy now or are merely interested in™ 
it as a triumph of American workman. 
ship. ‘ a 
The price of each Howarp watch is” 
fixed at the factory and a printed™ 
ticket attached. Its value is the same — 
everywhere and always. 17-jewel thin 
model, 25 year guaranteed filled case, 
$37.50, up to 19-jewel, 14-K solid gold 
case, $90. 


E. Howard Watch Company, Boston, Mass. 

















Value in Clothes 


is more than a matter of thread, buttons 
and fabric. 

You have had clothes of good quality that 
did not satisfy you. You felt the need of 
something more. 


“RAW” Clothes emphatically possess this 
“something more.” They combine relia- 
bility and cheerful style—the result of 
skillful tailoring and masterful designing. 
“R,& W.” Clothes have more  joox 

than made good. 


Shown by progressive dealers every where. 


Our authentic style book sent on request. THIS 


Rosenwald & Weil 


CHICAGO 
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SHOES AT ALL 
PRICES, FOR EVERY 
MEMBER OF THE 
FAMILY, MEN, BOYS, WOMEN, MISSES AND CHILDREN. 

pas> W.L. Douglas makes and sells more men’s 

$2.50, $3.00 and $3.50 shoes than any other 

manufacturer in the world, because they 

hold their shape, fit better, wear longer, and 

—_ are of greater value than any other shoes. “oa 
W. L. Douglas $4 and $5 Gilt Edge Shoes cannot be d ( ber 
equalled at any price. he P.. Bacinst 
&@ CAUTION. W. L. Douglas name and price is stamped on bottom. Take No Substitute. Sold by 
the best shoe dealers everywhere. Shoes mailed from factory to any part of the world. Hlustrated catalogue free 
W. L. DOUGLAS, 163 Spark Street, Brockton, Mass. 




















2c 1c Stamps 


ing to your home a tube of the best 
ne ever formulated, Don’t use an in- 
grade when you can get the best for 
aily the sane price. If you simply ask 
“ dentifrice,” the ambitious clerk 
o togive you a brand on which the profit 
ge opt is largest. Insist upon getting 


‘pr. Sheffield’s 
| antiseptic) Creme 
§ §6©>. Dentfrice 


—the — tooth paste— 
prescribed by Dentists the 
world over and used by dis- 
criminating buyers since 18§0. 
Every ingredient is absolutely 
pureand of best quality. Dr. 
Sheffield’s Tooth Powder pos- 
sesses equal merit. 


suman «© SOld wherever Toilet 
=—— Requisites are found 


{ 


i 
} 
\ 
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not immediately obtainable send three one-cent 
for sample tube (1-6 size), or 25c. for full size, to 
Dentifrice Co., 103 Broad Street, 
NewLondon, Conn. (Delivery guaranteed.) 
Sethe coupons on carton. They have a cash value, 
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Housekeeper’s Book 
Let This Book Save You money and annoyance. 


The cost is trifling in 
comparison with the possible money saving in even a month's 
we, while the book itself lasts a lifetime. 

Itadapts the modern loose-leaf system to all household needs, 
with separate departments in on for Expenses, 
Engagements, Insurance, Inventory, Addresses, Recipes, 
~a complete set of household books under one cover. 


SENT ON APPROVAL 

The Price complete, in substantial binding, 5 x 8%, is only 
$2.00, giving you for one cost an expense account, an 
nm an inventory 
C goods, a list of insurance, five different divi- 

sions for favorite recipes, and miscellaneous department. 
way to prove book’s value to you is to ex- 
} amine the book itself. Send us $2.00 an« we will mail you 
the book on approval, with our promise that if you do not 
| find iteven better than we claim, we will refund your money. 


HOUSEHOLD BOOK COMPANY 
| 581 to 589 South Clinton Street, Syracuse N.Y. 

























Only One Genuine 


“IRISH MAIL” 


The car everybody knows. Other cars 








ed. Don't accept a sub- 
stitute, We will sell you 


( 
A | 

hi Patented G@P\ factory prices if your dealer 
Wty Bender catalog Ay doesn't have it or doesn't 


sure. care to Daler it. 
Wil Standard Mfg. Co., 548 Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, Ind. 
























issued by this bank yield 6 per 

a) cent. per annum, and afford 
4 ample safety for deposits. 

ease write for booklet ‘‘ S.”’ 















Cook Without Fire 
Send name now for Free Booklet describing and 
illustrating the popular Ideal Fireless Cooker. Get 
also Details of our great 30 Days’ Free Trial Offer, 
by which you prove that the low-priced ‘‘ IDEAL” 
ks and saves three-fourths of 
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coo 
the i. and three-fourths of the TIME required 
ry cooking methods. Greatest invention 
the age. Learn about it by writing postal today to 


4.W.MILLER CO., 13 Adams St., Freeport, Ill. 








PROFIT AND SAFETY 
Den't speculate with your money — You 
can’t afford to. 

Certificates of Deposit 
bearing 6 per cent interest and 
teed by abu 


offer a sound, ive, profitable 
investment. Write for the booklet. 


Calvert M and i 
ortgage and Deposit ores 
PATENTS **Saitaenp 


Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 

Hook and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 

SYANS, WILKENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Then send for one of our 


Baby in the House? “'Sorety > Ratties 


and make him happy. Price 25 cents, post-paid. 
NOVELTIES CO., Box 210, Richmond, Va. 


















again.. She had not ted to do any 
serious da with a chance shot of that 
kind. But she laughed yet again to herself 
as she jumped down from the rocks and 
fled fast along the dark shore, still warm 
from the baking of the midday sun—for 
she knew that the fish had been taken, and 
she knew that it would do her work. A 
life Arent on the sea had taught her all that 
could be known about the of the reefs 
and islands, and she had selected one that 
she knew to be good for food ten months 
out of the twelve, but for the other two the 
deadliest of poison. This was the time of 
the poison, she knew by the appearance of 
the reef. She had gambled on the likeli- 
hood of the knowledge being hers alone, 
and it seemed that it was. 

She needed sleep badly enough by this 
time, but it was hard to know where she 
might safely find it. Asa last resource she 
waded through the tepid shallows of the 
lagoon right out to the coral reef, which 
was uncovered by the retreating tide, and 
lay down on her mat among the prickl 
heights and hollows of the coral itself. It 
was not at all impossible that a devilfish 
might creep out of its hole in the dark and 
cast its long, slimy arms about her as she 
lay. but she preferred that possibility to 
what she had left behind her. She was not 
much afraid of devilfish in any case. There 
was a spot in the middle of the leathery 
body where a smart stab would end the 
career of any one of them—provided they 
did not drag you under water before you 
found it. 

The tide began to flow at dawn, and she 
got up refreshed and took herself back to 
shore. Until late in the morning she 
waited, and then she set out for the | 
underneath the hill, juggling cleverly wit 
her knife in the air as she walked, out of 
pure lightness of heart, and singing an 
island song. 

The tide had washed away all tracks 
from the sand except at the very edge, and 
here Vaiti bent down to examine closely 
the marks that were left. They were 
streaked with blood. 

Her heart beat _—— as she saw that 
the red streaks and splashes led across the 
white shingle that had hitherto destroyed 
all tracks, and went right up to the base of 
the hill. It was not nervousness, but a cer- 
tain cold excitement, that caused her to 
stand still for a minute before following up 
the track. She knew that the mystery of 
the island was going to be solved here and 
now, and she felt that there was more in it 
than had been guessed at. Whatever her 
enemy might be, its determination to kill 
her wanted a ne deal of explaining. And 
how could it climb an unscalable precipice, 
yet fail to surmount a wall of rock? 

Well, there was only one way of findin 
out. Risky, in case her plan miscarri 
—but Vaiti was at one with Lord Nelson 
(of whom she doubtless never heard) 
in thinking that ‘‘something must always 
be left to chance.” 

The blood track went straight up to the 
Bg Rie Se huge , ux-de-frise 
of old gray coral m in dagger-points 
and spearheads—and disappeared behind 
a small projection, unnoticeable at a few 
yards’ distance. Cautiously the girl turned 
this corner and saw that it masked a nar- 
row crack or cafion leading into the heart 
of the cliff.. Wild vines hung down within a 
couple of feet of the earth and encumbered 
the way so much that she had to cut her 
path through them. After a few yards the 
pathway turned, another mass o clinging 
creepers barring the way had to be slashe 
through, and then came the open. She 
was within the heart of the hill. 

‘‘A Makatea!” said Vaiti to herself, 
instantly comprehending. To one who did 
not know the islands the scene might have 
been puzzling. Vaiti, however, had seen it 
all before in more than one island—this 
strange, craterlike formation, with its walls 
of ancient coral, upheaved by earthquake 
action ages rm De from the depths of the 
sea, where it been building century 
after century on the rim of some dead sub- 
marine voleano. Cast into upper air, the 
coral had darkened and hardened, forming, 
with its countless spears, a natural fortress 
of the most imp ble kind. From the 
other re) the island this curious 
amphitheatre looked sitnply like a conical- 
shaped hill, and the Narre could never 
have been found save: by*chance. 

The centre of the place, as might have 
been expected, was occupied by a small 
fresh-water pond. The earth at the sides 
was cove with bushes, flowers and 
bullock-grass. Dark oval caves opened 
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“ Keep Your Eye on Continentals /" 





Contijental 


Mt Lower Prices! 


Important Announcement ! 

The world-standard Continentals can now be 
bought at as low a price as tires of ordinary 
oy. New discount now in effect —ten per 
cent. from previously published list. 


Specimen figures: 


30x3% $39.11 

32x3% $41.67 36x4 $59.04 

34x3% $44.51 34 x 4% $70.16 
36x4% $74.34 

These prices are net (cash discount ex- 
cepted) and are for first quality Continentals, 
tube and cover, wrapped tread construction, 
American sizes. Other styles and sizes also at 
new prices. 

The Continental, an ex/raordinary tire, now 
at an ordinary price / 

‘* How can this be done?” 

First, a factory on American soil. Formerly 
Continentals were imported as complete tires. 
Duty, freight, insurance, special transporta- 
tion expenses, of an enormous aggregate 
amount. All this we now save. The tires are 
of same quality as formerly. No difference 
whatever in grade; the same materials; the 
same process; made under the same direction 
and supervision. 

Second, volume of business. The Continental 
organization makes and sells in a year more 
automobile tires than any other concern in 
the world. This means economy. Economy 
in purchase of materials. Economy in factory 
processes. Economy in distributing andorgani- 
zation expenses. In fact, economy all along 
the line. 

We give you the benefit of this saving. 

Because of the immense business in tires 
done by our Company, not only in America 
but all over the globe, we are in position to 
put more value into a tire for the same money 
than any other manufacturer, and the fact 
that we really do this is one of the secrets of 
our success. 

The demand for Continentals has increased 
year by year. It seems that the more they 
are tested and known the more of them are 
sold. There could not be this enormous and 


34x4 $55.58 


increasing sale if the quality of the goods did 
not justify what we claim in our advertising. 

The cheapest tire in the long run is the one 
that lasts the longest. A tire lasts longest 
when it is made the Continental way. It is im- 
possible for any other tire to be made the 
Continental way, for no one outside of our own 
factories has the secret of doing it. 

**Ready-Flated”’ Tire Equipment consists 
of Continental Demountable Rims and spare 
tires carried inflated. In case of a puncture 
the spare tire can be put in place in a moment 
and you don’t have to blow ut up / 





Continental Round Tread Tire. 


The bugbear of the puncture has at last 
vanished ! 

Ready-Flated Equipment is the thing for 
1908. Can be put on any automobile, old or 
new. Will last as long as the car. Costs 
little. Have it put on this year. 

For particulars ask any dealer or write to us, 

When you order a new car, by ali means 
insist on ‘‘Continental Ready-Fiated Tire 
Equipment.” This will complete your car! 


CONTINENTAL CaouTcHouc Co, 
1788-1790 Broadway, New York City. 
J. M. Gilbert, Gen. Mgr. 
Representation Everywhere. 








GAS 





Let us send you our New Kalamazoo 
Gas Range Catalog. 

Shows many styles of exclusive, 
special arrangements and convenient 
features on our Gas Stoves and Ranges, 
which, after all were designed, were 
submitted to a number of well known 
housewives for their criticisms. 

Find out what has been accomplished 
with all the facilities and skilled workmanship avail- 
able at the Kalamazoo Stove Company’s large Factory 
and Foundry—with the help of these good women who 
— ‘know how and know what women want.’’ 


— 





This Range Furnished With 
Oven on Right or Left Side 


RANGES 


pa aCeVcevitte vay 






Oven Thermometer 





Makes Baking Easy 





irect to You’ 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





Every man and woman who reads this new catalog 
will be surprised and interested to read about our 
practical Gas Range features — often thought of but 


never before embodied in any Gas Range. More real 
information than in any other catalog. 
Remember that we always sell on 


360 Days Approval 
We Pay the Freight 


Every Kalamazoo Gas Stove and Range 
is of the Very Highest Quality—you could 
not get higher quality — even by paying many 
times our price direct-to-you. And you can- 
not get our many ¢aclustve, convenient, 
practical features in gas ranges on any other 
gas range than a Kalamazoo. 


Write a Postal for 
Gas Range Catalog No. 808 

Remember that our reputation for Oua/ity 
is behind every gas stove or range we make 
just as it is with over 100,000 coal and wood 
falamazoo Stoves and Ranges now in use 
all over America. Please yourself by getting 
this book. As we have a catalog for coal 
and wood stoves be careful to ask for Gas 
Range Catalog No. 808. 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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out of the rock in two or three different 
eomagee Near the entrance to one of these 
ay, stretched out in broad daylight, still 
and-silent and clear to sight at , the 
er of the island. 

t was no beast. It was no monster. It 
was a man—dead as the age-old coral on 
which he lay. His face was turned up to 
the sky. ‘The eyes—but there was only 
one, when Vaiti looked closely. The other 
had been dashed out by some accident, 
which had at the same time reddened and 
inflamed the remaining organ, so that fuil 
daylight must have been almost intolerable 
to it. The jaw was twisted and deformed, 
doubtless by the same cause, and one leg 
was missing. The other was withered an 
helpless. 

“Gunpowder, some time,’’ commented 
Vaiti, as she looked at the marred body. 
There were bluish dots on the hands and 
face that told a tale clear enough. The 
arms, scarce covered by the few ragged 
fragments of shirt-sleeves, were liberally 
tattooed, suggesting that the man had been 
a sailor. He was clad in the remains of a 
dungaree suit, and his hair and beard were 
long, tangled and unclear. There was a 
wound on the temple where the knife had 
struck him; it was not serious, however. 
The face, even allowing for the repulsive 
injuries and the effects of poison, was a 
singularly evil one. It had not needed 
broken limbs, or a solitary life on a lonely 
isle, to bring this man down to the level 
of the brutes. He never could have been 
wel far above them. 

ut why had he wanted to kill her? 
Why, on the contrary, had he not welcomed 
her appearance on the island as the great- 
est possible boon? That still remained 
unexplained. 

The cave where the man had lived was 
easily found, also the sloping pathway to 
the top of the cliff, where he could crawl 
up and lock out over the island. The 
former -discovery yielded a rough palm- 
leaf bed, a tin billy, a few rags of clothing, 
and a good-si pile of tinned foods, 
mostly untouched. There was also a tin 
of biscuit. 

This was amazing enough, but there 
was more tocome. Another cave had been 
floored evenly with square blocks of coral 
cut from the cliff, and smoothed. It had 
half a dozen rough bunks in it, also a table, 
evidently taken from the cabin of a ship. 
It had a swinging lamp, hung from the roof. 
It had two or three square sea-chests filled 
with tinned goods of every kind, and it had 
a small tin box containing packs of cards, 
dice-boxes and dice, all considerably used. 

In the third and last of the caves the 

. girl, staring eagerly about her, at first saw 
nothing except a litter of broken shell on 
the floor. She was turning away when a 
paie gleam from the rubbish at her feet 
caught her eye, and she stooned down for a 
handful. The stuff, which lay almost a 
foot et the floor of the cave, turned 
out to splinters and scraps of dark 
shell, with occasional glints of a lighter 
substance: the trimmi of pearl shell, 
without a doubt—and what a quantity! 

The hostility of the rippted man began 
to look a little more comprehensible. What 
if the island were a rich pearl fishery, 
hitherto unknown! 

But that it assuredly was not. Vaiti 
could have sworn there was not an ounce 
of shell within a hundred miles of it. 

Then where did all these trimmings come 
from? Where was the shell they repre- 
sented? At two hundred pounds the ton 
it was a small fortune, if the fragments 
on the floor — be correctly estimated. 
Where, above all, were the that must 
have come cut of all that shell? What was 
the meaning of the whole business? 

On a sudden, standing there in the cave, 
over ankle-deep in bits of rubbish that 
represented many hundreds of pounds, 
Vaiti clapped her hands together and 
called out: 

‘The Firefly! The Firefly!” 

Not many months before, an island 
trading-schooner had put into Auckland 
with a tale that had been a nine-days’ joke 
among the newspapers, and something 
more than a joke to the insurance offices. 
The Firefly—such was her name—had de- 
manded compensation for the loss of her 

, which had consisted of pearl-shell 
and pearls from the Paumotus, and had 
been heavily insured. Her owners had 
not the best of reputations in the Pacific, 
and the story they told was considered a 
good deal too thin. 

They declared that ~~ 4. been held 
up in mid-ocean by an unknown auxiliary 
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schooner, manned by white men with 
blackened faces, who threatened to shoot 
them if they did not give up their cargo. 
Ha only a ye 1 on board, they 
were 0 to submit, and the strangers 
had taken every pound of their shell away, 
pap up art own ered — it, and 

p . A number o uable pearls 
had Teo boon stolen. The owners of the 
Firefly considered that their insurance 
covered such risks, and wanted the money. 
The insurance company had refused to 
pay, and the case was still running at the 
time when the last newspaper had reached 
the islands. 

Nobody in the colonies, and almost no 
one in the islands, had believed the tale for 
an instant. The owner of the Firefly was 
merely laughed at for his clumsiness in 
constructing a story. But Vaiti had had 
her own opinion on the matter, though she 
said nothing about it. And here, if she 
was not mistaken, lay the key to the whole 


thing. 

This was the robbers’ haunt—somethi 
as near a pirates’ nest as the twentie 
century could produce. They stored their 
ill-got shell here till prices went up suffi- 
ciently to make it worth while to hold no 
longer. The pearls they probably sent 
away and sold at the earliest opportunity. 
The crippled sailor was evidently left behind 
as a sort of caretaker. Like enough his 
injuries had been received in his masters’ 
service. 

He had no firearms, it seemed. He must 
have meant to knife the castaway in her 
sleep the night when he crawled round at 
low tide to the hut. The movement she 
had made had warned him she was awake, 
and he had crept away. Next day he had 
made a second attempt in daylight from the 
top of the Makatea, but his inflamed and 
imperfect eye had doubtless spoiled his aim 
in the glaring daylight. 

All che had discovered at the end of a 
hard morning’s work was the place where 
the shell was usually stored—an open plat- 
form leveled in the coral and placed high 
up out of sight, so that it was by no means 
easy to discover. There was only one shell 
there—a single specimen that had become 
wedged in a crack and could not have been 
removed without breaking. It was a mag- 
nificent specimen, as big as a dinner plate 
and very thick—a .solid slab of pure 
mother-of-pearl. 

‘*Paumotu, that,” said Vaiti, even nam- 
ing the island in her mind. If she had only 
come here before the last lot of shell was 
carried away! But in that case the pearl- 
robbers themselves would have been here, 
and, if one might judge by the manners of 
their caretaker, it would have gone hard 
with any uninvited guest who introduced 
himself to their company. 

This sent a shock of reflection through 
the girl, When would they come back? 
—< what would happen to her when they 

id? 

Musing on this matter she walked down 
the hidden pathway and out on to the 
coral beach. ; 

Would they ever come back? Would 
she be murdered if they did? Should she 
ever get away from this island? 

She turned the corner on to the open 
beach and there before her lay the answer. 


The god had come down from the ma- 
chine. The question was solved. Out 
beyond the reef, slab-sided, squat and 
gray, lay a British man-of-war, the Caradoc, 
surveying-ship for the Australian station, 
evidently out on chartographic work, and 
about to take the bearings of this unnamed 
and little-known island. 

For the first moment Vaiti distrusted 
her eyes. When she understood that she 
was not dreaming this time she turned and 
ran hot-foot ——— 

For the ship? No. For the entrance to 
the Makatea—to cover up the clew of the 
blood-drops, throw away the loose frag- 
ments of creeper and leave the entrance as 
it was before—invisible and undiscoverable 
save by chance. 

Then, smoothing her hair with her hands, 
and adjusting her rough, weather-worn 
dress as well as she might, she went down 
the shore to the point where a smart, gray 
boat was just disembarking its crew. She 
was rescued now, and she was going back 
to civilization, and the terror of the dark- 
ness was gone out into the dark forever. 
Yet it was none of these ag that 
filled her mind as she trod the shore of 
the lonely island for the last time. It was 
the po = we less the secret of the island 
was still ; 














ELECTRIC RUNABOUT 


Please write to nearest Branch 
Flouse for Free Booklet, “The 
Studebaker Plan for Private 
Maintenance of Electric Vehicles.” 


BRANCHES: 


BOSTON, MASS. — Studebaker Bros, 
Co., of New York, 1020 Boylston St. 
(Sub Branch). 

CHICAGO, ILL.— Studebaker Bros. 
Mig. Co., 378-388 Wabash Ave. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO — Studebaker 
Automobile Co., 2064 Euclid Ave. 

DALLAS, TEXAS — Studebaker Bros. 
Mfg. Co., 317-319 Elm Street. 

DENVER, COLO.— Studebaker Bros. 
Mfg. Co., 1711 Tremont Street. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. — Studebaker 
Bros. Mig. Co., 13th and Hickory 
Streets. 





NEW YORK CITY— Studebaker Bros. 
Co. of New York, Broadway and 
48th Street. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.— Studebaker 
Bros. Co. of New York, 330 North 
Broad St. (Sub Branch). 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Studebaker Bros. 
Co. Northwest, 330-336 East Morri- 
son Street. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Studebaker 

ros. Co. of California, Mission and 
Fremont Streets. 

SEATTLE, WASH. —Studebaker Bros. 
Co. Northwest, 308 First Avenue So. 
(Sub Branch). 








HERETOFORE 
cost for maintey 
may have seemed prs 
itive to many who hay, 
under consideration 4 
purchase of an ele: 
car. Now, however 4 
der the new Studebsbe 
plan for individual chy. 
ing, the Studebaker Ble. 
tric Car is the most 
nomical means in existeng 
for transporting individu 
passengers in a city q 
town. 


The Studebaker plan fy 
individual chargin 
wherever local condition 
render this feasible, gr 
reduces the already |oy 
cost of maintenance, Thiy 
is accomplished by th 
private installation of oy 
electric rectifier which 
brings the average expe 
for charging down toabou 
one-half the cost of keep. 
ing a horse. 

Studebaker Electric 
Pleasure Cars should 
peal particularly to thos 
who, with the means ty 
purchase, have not time for 
personal attention-to tour 
ing cars, nor the income 
to maintain a chauffeur, 


Tiudebabe 


Automobile Company 


General Office; 
Cleveland, 


y 
a 
~ 


Main Factory: 
South Bend, Ind. 











Azocow 10” «= Make Floors Beautiful 


SENT 
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ed 


For Floors, Furniture and Interior Woodwork 


OLD English 


Old 
ates the 


floor 
Wax 


**The Wax with a Guarantee”’ 


has become the standard of ‘“‘quality”’ with professional decorators sim- 
ply because it is made a little de¢éer than any other wax. 


sanitary because dust and dirt do not adhere. 


Economical —1 Ib. (50c.) covers 300 square feet. Put up in 1, 2, 4 and 8 Ib. cans. 
it 


Nothing equals it as a finish for furniture and woodwork. 


Write for Our Free Book, 


which contains expert advice on the finish and care of floors, woodwork and furni- 
for future reference. Write for the book now and { 
mention your dealer's name when you write. 

by dealers in paint, everywhere. 


ture. A book to read and keep 


Ask For Free Sample 33, 


“BEAUTIFYING AND CARING 
FOR WOOD FLOORS” wer 


Floor Wax gives that much-sought ‘‘ rich, subdued lustre.'’ It is transparent and accentu- 
in of natural or stained woods. Equally suitable for the finest inlaid hardwood or plain pine 
lever peels nor shows heel marks. Won't scratch or become sticky. the 


Preserves floor and is 


Kk a 


—“— 


We guarantee Old English to give entire satisfaction when used as directed, or money refunded. 


A. S. BOYLE & COMPANY, Department 10, Cincinnati, Ohio “FSW ewe 
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WITHOUT 
COST 


Try this 
Razor 
30 Days 
FREE 


Send No Money ‘<<: 





no obligations to buy it unless you desire to do so. 
card or letter, and we will send therazor to you at once. Ifafter 
charge any time within one year from 


Le Royal S. Palmer & Company, 516 63d Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Do not buy a razor until you have an opportunity of trying it, 


will send the magnificent ‘‘ Palmer’’ > 
If you wish to buy it at the end of this t 


for 30 Days’ Ti 


and we think you will—send us $1.75, our special price for the 


a 5 ie canes sedorn ik if emcotiod 
jays, except a 1p to return 
to do so. Palmer ’’ must sell itself—or no sale. 


The ** 
it foranother, you may doso free of 


penny to use the razor 
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Razor to you absolutely PR™ 
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How Can I Know 
About Paint 
Before | 


4Commercial 
ducation 
Without Cash eK, Use It? 


USINESS knowledge is the 13 | 
great underlying power that Ny : ‘ ae for Name in Shoe 
jes 2 young man on to suc- \\ - r 


It makes him solid, sub- : 
gantial and practical. Backed asks the cautious man or woman. After 
by energy and perseverance, the paint is on the house it is too late. 
advance in business life is certain. The money, not only for the paint, but 
Tue Post has made arrange- for the painter’s labor, has been spent. 
ments adhere genni _ “4 on Why not do as the big paint users do— 
Bity. covering oy nection, railroads, contracting painters, factory (4 
inany of which a business educa- owners, etc.?—they test White Lead, en! 
which is the solid ingredient of all good age LE 
house paint, before it is applied. SY 
The paint ingredients (White Lead, Linseed Oil 
The test for quality 


tion may be secured by any of 
Tuk Post readers absolutely 
without cost. All that is neces- 

and coloring matter) should always be doug ht separately 

and mixed by the painter fresh for each job. 

is then made before the paint is mixed. It is not a bit compli- 

cated; all one needs is a flame (candle, gas or spirit lamp) and a 
blowpipe to intensify the heat. 








Tan Wil- 
low Calf 
Lace Oxford 


Extreme Narrow 
Toe—Rope Stitch Sole 


Russia Tans; they’re Coolest — Be- 
cause the color deflects heat— Then 
the high-grade leather we use is left 
naturally porous by special tanning — 
the feet can breathe — 

And they’re comfortable — anatom- 
ical fool-shape lasts—they fit—no 
drawing ot pinching ot cramping to 
cause smarting or burning or heating 
of the foot. And they’re snug at the 
heel—can’t slip or chafe. And they 
look as good as they feel. 





sary is a little work for the 
magazine inleisure hours. A full 
commercial course, or a special 
course in stenography and type- 
writing, can be obtained in this 
way, while for those living in 
small towns, remote from places 
where the selected colleges are 
located, a special course by mail 
in the latter branches has been 
arranged. 


There is nothing competitive in the 
plan—a complete commercial course, 
or, for that matter, a musical educa- 
tion or a university course in any one 
of eight hundred colleges and schools 
throughout the United States, may be 
secured in return for pleasant work 
easily performed. 

No such opportunity has ever been 
ofiered to young people. Send a line 
to THe Post Educational Bureau for 
fall details. 


The Saturday Evening Post 
Philadelphia 


THe:-Horse’ SpavinCure. 


White Lead is corroded metallic lead, the same as shot, lead-pipe or home- 
madesinkers for fishing lines. Intense heat forces the pasty ‘‘ White Lead’’ back 
into its original form of metallic lead. If, therefore, your experiment fails to 
produce any little globules of me- 
tailic lead, you may be sure that 
thesupposed White Lead is either 
adulterated or totally bogus. 


We will furnish the necessary 
Blowpipe Free upon request 


if you wish to test paint. We are glad 
to have you test our White Lead. 
Would we dare to do this, if there were any doubt as to the purity of 
our product? Ask for Test Equipment P. Address 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
in whichever of the following cities is nearest you : 
New York, Boston, suffalo Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis 
Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.); 
Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co.) 





FULL WEIGHT KEGS 


The Dutch Boy Painter on a keg 
guarantees not only purity, but 
JSull weight of White Lead. Our . 4 
packages are not weighed with the Style Book shows “‘a fit for every foot.’’ 


Send for it. Most Styles sell for $5.00 


FLORSHEIM & COMPANY 


Se U.S.A. 


contents; each keg contains the 
amount of Atte Lead designated 
on the outside 
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i Conn. — My mare had as bad a wind puff on her 
Dever saw. She went so lame I wouldn't drive her. I 
*The-Horse’’ and it made her as sound as a dollar. 
“ get $25 before, and now would not sell her for $300. 
Ray too much for ‘‘Save-The-Horse.’" W. E. PLUMB. 
i, Quebec.—I used your ‘‘Save-The-Horse’’ on an 
old horse which had a bone spavin for five years; one 
acomplete cure. I used the horse all last summer and 
went lame. WILLIAM TOBIN, 223 Cacieu St. 
» N. Y.—I had a fast mare with a capped hock. It 
her when speeding, seemed impossible for her to race. I 
thing until I was told to buy ‘‘ Save-The-Horse.’’ I did, 
Say it is the greatest thing I ever used. I took it off with 
mt I then used it on a mare for ring bone and it cured her 
x fifteen times, was second in 2:15. She would not have 
ie but for ‘‘ Save-The-Horse."’ T. C. ACKERMAN. 
a bottle, with legal written guarantee or contract. Send 
for copy, booklet and letters from business men and 
on every kind of case. Permanently cures Spavin, 
2. Ringbone (except low), Curb, Splint, 
, Windpuff, Shoe Boil, Injured Tendons and all 
See. No scar or loss of hair. Horse works as usual. Dealers 
ss Paid. Troy Chemical Company, Binghamton, N.Y 
Canadian Office, 148 Van Horn St., Toronto, Ont. 








Allen’s Kushion Komiort Shoe 


For Men and Women 
» Shape; Resilient Cork Inner Sole; Felt Cushion 
; Damp-proof Outer Sole; Cushion Rubber Heel, 
it the most attractive and comfortable shoe ever offered 
public. If you are not wearing this shoe Try a Pair. 
Write us for catalogue. 


Model T 
$1,000 


The Single Cylinder 


Economy and Service 


Model S—Runabout 
$850 


‘ 


purchase price and maintenance, 
there are two to three times as many 
miles of actual service in a Single Cylin- 
der Cadillac as in any other motor car. 
This is not an empty claim. It isa fact 
borne out by the experiences of 16,000 
users all over the world. Many of these 
have owned their Cadillacs for five 
years, have driven their cars 60,000 miles 
or more and are still using them. 


No Cadillac, so far as we know, has 
ever been discarded because worn out or 
unfit for further service. If you want 


The Truth about the Automobile 
and What it Costs to Maintain One 


send for our Booklet No. 26 containing the 
sworn affidavits of a large number of users 
showing au average expense for repairs to 
cars of less than so cents per week and aver- 
aging more than 18 miles per gallon of gaso- 
line under all road conditions—mud, sand, 
snow, hills, mountains. 

The Single Cylinder Cadillac travels any 
road that is not entirely impassable and is 
capable of 30 miles per hour. 

It is fully described in Catalog T 26, 
Mailed on request. 


Prices include pair Dash Oil 


na F*: every dollar invested, including 


and the reasons why this favorably 
known bank pays 

4 Per Cent Interest 
are graphically told in this new book 
which we have just published. It will 
be sent free to any one interested in 
the subject. Please ask for Book “A,” 


The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


CLEVELAND, O 
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A Profitable Business 


Any energetic, persistent man or woman of intel 
gence can establish a paying business with a 
Moving Picture Machine 
The investment is small and 
entertainments can be give 

ools, churches, etc., 

ittle expense 
This is one of the most popula 
forms of amusement and 
yod machine assures a Y 


business We 


W: An exceptional opportunity for 
Agents anted active agents, either men or 
Women, tohandie this Quick Seller. Write at once for terms to 
Kashion Komfort Shoe Co., 11 R South St., Boston, Mass, 


Lamps, Tail Lamp and Horn. 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Member A. L. A. M. 


furnish full instructions — rent films of all the latest 

© experience is necessa 

Our machines are reliable subjects and sell all kindsofsupplies 
— prices right. Don’t buy until you have had our free catalog 


KLEINE OPTICAL CO., 369 Butler Bidg., 52 StateSt., Chicago | 
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PLAYS—?LAYS 


Catalog of thousands sent Pree! Free! Pree! 
Address 8AM’L FRENCH, 33 W. 22d Street, New York 
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=== PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 8 books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps 


R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 1869 

















Folding puncture proof Boats 

, Safe in rapid water. Gal- 

vanized spring ste! trante, pn eid er A 
Stikea submerge | rock or snag, «»d they give or cushion, but don't 
lwreak. All sizes. Catalog 100 Engravings 6c. King Folding Canvas 
Co., 672 Lake St., Muskegon, Mich. (formerly Kalamazoo) 


E D D | N INVITATIONS 


100 for $3.50 
" g d and printed. 
Styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. 
ine Card 100 50c; with case 75c. Monogram 
s Stationery. Write for samples. 

K PRESS, 181 8S. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters. No 


ae nded half yearly. ** positions '**— no ** ruled lines "' —no ‘* shading ''— no “‘word- 
signs *’ — no “‘ cold notes."' Speedy, practical system that can 


Cy 
Write for free booklet A. ; ld note ay. pes E 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time or 
LOLUITTABLE BANKING & LIAN ial - ? tay = matter, free, address, Chicage Correspondence 


CLO A SMITH Pres PAACON CA , 128 Chicage Opera House Block, Chicago, Ml. 
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AND SAFE! 


Interest paid on deposits 
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Copyright 1907 by the TOASTED CORN FLAKE co. KElhL Lo a, 


TOASTED CORN FLAK 


The package of the genuine bears this signature 


i: K, KeKog 


Toasted Corn Flake Co., Battle Creek, Mich 
Canadian Trade Supplied by the Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Co., L'’d., London, On 








